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Editorial. 


ASHINGTON, D.C., is the place for the next 
meeting of the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christian Churches. The 
date is Oct. 23-26, 1911. «After swinging away 

from the centre of the Unitarian population as far 
west as Chicago, it is thought best to get back again 
to a place where something like a national exhibit of Uni- 
tarianism can be made. Our conference differs from 
the congresses and councils of other denominations which 
call together only official delegates. Since the great 
meetings in Saratoga, when over two thousand Unitarians 
assembled, the tradition has been handed down, and ac- 
cepted, that this is not only a delegate convention, but 
a popular meeting to which all Unitarians are invited. 
The result has been to give us an attendance greatly 
larger, in proportion to the number of our churches, than 
is reported, for instance, by the Congregational Council. 
Another difference is that our Conference does not at- 
tempt to legislate for the churches or, to any considerable 
extent, assume executive responsibility. 


& 


WE add our protest with the utmost heartiness to that 
made by various Protestant journals and the Federal 
Council of Churches against the bill recently presented 
to Congress to donate to the Catholic Archbishop of Santa 
Fé three hundred thousand acres of land in New Mexico. 
Although this is ostensibly an endowment of a manual 
training school for the benefit of Indian boys, it is a 
gift that would become increasingly valuable and profit- 
able to the Roman Catholic Church long after there were 
no Indian boys in New Mexico who needed or were 
willing to accept manual training. In general we pro- 
test against all gifts made by the national government to 
churches, missionary societies, or ecclesiastical enterprises 
of any kind whatsoever. 


AccorpDINnc to the Pilot, the organ of the Archbishop of 
Boston, the past year in America has been a fairly good 
one in the way of conversions to the Catholic Church. 
It is claimed that probably three thousand converts 
have been confirmed during the last year. The largest 
number seems to have been in the archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia. Nothing is said about the number of Catholics 
who have ceased to go to confession and to perform the 
duties which make one a practical Catholic. While 
nothing definite is known about these changes, we have 
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the impression that accessions to the Catholic Church of 
this kind are greatly overmatched by secessions from its 
working force. But these movements of individuals 
are of slight importance compared with the national 
movements which are now attracting the attention of the 
whole world, and with the currents of enlightenment and 
emancipation which are sweeping round the globe. As 
a political organization the Roman Church is now on trial 
for its life; what its future as a religious movement may 
be no one can predict. 


e 


ONE of the unfortunate effects of the crimes of foreign 
anarchists and their punishment in England and America 
is the creation of sympathy for the Russian government 
in its brutal efforts to suppress the revolutionary spirit 
in Russia. We must bear in mind the fact that the 
Russian anarchists who come here are the degraded 
offspring of tyranny and arbitrary suppression. Some of 
the Russian Jews who come to our shores show that they 
have been debased and imbruted by the harsh treatment 
they have received in their native land. In the interest 
of the community we must punish with severity all the 
brutal sluggers and anarchists that we can lay our hands 
upon, whether they are Hebrew or Gentile, Italian or 
Russian. At the same time we must not forget that we 
are dealing with a class of human beings who have been 
made what they are by the awful severities of autocratic 
rule in the east of Europe. 


J 


SincE Mafeking Day in London when the “populace,” 
to say nothing about the “‘people,’’ went wild with excite- 
ment, London papers have had little to say about the 
nervousness and excitability of Americans. Since the 
recent exploit which ended in the death of two Russian 
anarchists, slain by the combined police and military 
forces of London, we probably shall hear nothing about 
the peculiarities of the American temperament. All 
the world is making fun of this tremendous exploit, 
and even the public authorities in London are wondering 
what they were thinking of to allow such a display of 
armed force and the burning of a building when half 
a dozen policemen in any other city in the world would 
have undertaken the job without misgiving and have 
carried it through to success. 


a 


Two dominant instincts are contending in all the 
affairs of life to-day. Both of them are hereditary and 
essential. The one is the instinct to make the most of 
one’s self, to live the individual life, to absorb from the 
common stock of our inherited treasure and our new- 
found opportunities everything that will enable one to 
make the most of himself and to reap the richest harvest 
for his endeavor. ‘The other is the impulse to be a socius, 
a social creature, one who loves companionship and likes 
to work with others. Carried out to its fullest extent and 
possibility the first impulse makes one a selfish worker, 
an oppressor, and a tyrant. ‘The second impulse carried 
out, as we see it has been among the ants and honey bees, 
destroys the individuality, and makes one an obedient 
worker who loses the most glorious attributes of the in- 
dividual. 

& 

WE note the fact that in a committee room at Wash- 
ington it is reported that a committee man asked Lieut. 
Peary why he chose to be accompanied to the North Pole 
by a ‘‘nigger” and four Eskimos. That epithet will be 
quoted in every capital in the world. It will be read 
by men of color everywhere. Red men, brown men, 
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black men, will recognize the note of contempt which now 
makes it impossible for them wholly to trust the white 
man or to submit with patience to his dictation. Mighty 
problems affecting the fate of empires are now up for 
solution. We have come in the course of human progress 
to the place where civilization must halt in its onward 
way until there is some new adjustment looking to the 
abolition of race prejudice as a factor in politics. This 
is only one instance in many which shows how routine 
work in home and foreign missions and plans for the 
uplifting of all men and nations everywhere are of slight 
value compared with the inculcation of generous senti- 
ments and the preparation everywhere of the open mind. 
System is excellent, but that which is to be systematized 
in orderly action-is vastly more important. 


Routine Work. 


In some churches what is known as the Christian year 
is established as a framework for worship and preaching, 
so that both pastor and people know in a general way 
what to expect in the ritual and homilies to which their 
attention is invited. Something like this scheme, but 
with an entirely different framework, would be estab- 
lished in all the churches of the land if the suggestions 
pressed upon the ministers and churches by the repre- 
sentatives of various philanthropic movements and insti- 
tutions were adopted. 

For example, take our Unitarian churches. We expect 
some general adaptation of the services of the church 
and the Sunday-school to the Christian festivals, Christ- 
mas and Easter. In many churches also there will be 
appropriate references to Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, and Thanksgiving. In addition to these, which 
may be described as natural, national, and accepted, in 
many churches the claims of the American Unitarian 
Association and the Sunday School Society will be con- 
sidered. That makes seven stated occasions. 

Many other Sunday observances are now urged upon 
us by the ardent promoters of various good causes. We 
are asked to exhort ministers and churches to set aside 
certain Sundays which are named for the consideration 
of such important questions as prison reform, the rights 
of children, the rights and duties of mothers, the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis, the relation between labor and capi- 
tal, disarmament and peaceful arbitration, temperance 
and prohibition, the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
and other causes all good and desirable. 

It would be easy enough to fill the thirty-two Sundays, 
which are all that can be counted as composing the 
Christian year in any church in a large city. From May 
to November the congregations worshipping in these 
churches are moving about with very little regard to the 
interests of their own churches or any other. Now 
suppose that after Thanksgiving Day, when all the 
churches are comfortably filled and the congregations 
have settled down to the winter’s work, the minister 
should announce a series of sermons covering all these 
important topics. What would be the result, an increased 
attendance or a scattering of the congregation? There 
are very few ministers, and they are men of genius, who 
can carry on successfully a series of sermons on one topic 
or on allied topics. The interest of the minister or of 
the congregation, or of both, will flag after two or three 
preliminary sermons. The people anticipate what the 
preacher will say, or, as one expressed it, they will “get 
the measure of his foot,’”’ and then turn their attention 
to other things. So it would be with a continuous line 
of sermons dealing with the great practical reforms, no 
matter how important they may be. 
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_ Ministers who handle these subjects most successfully 
are those who drop references to them or appeals for them 
into appropriate paragraphs that fit into some general 
unfolding of truth, and thus at the same time illustrate 
the general truth and make a practical application of 
it. When Phillips Brooks was asked to preach before 
a company of men whose besetting sin was intemperance, 
he made no reference to the stibject of temperance, but 
in an eloquent sermon unfolded the excellent qualities 
and achievements which mark the manly life, and then 
at the end, in one sentence, he made his application by 
the remark that all these things were lost to the man 
who gave himself up to intemperance. Such a sermon 
by those who heard it could never be forgotten, while 
a sermon on the evils of intemperance might have caused 
cs sta aaa or have been listened to with a languid 
mind. 

Routine work in the pulpit, in the various departments 
of congregational activity, and in the relations between 
the church and the needs of the world of men, women, 
and children which press upon it from every quarter 
may become so artificial as to be useless. Dry rot sets 
in, preaching becomes perfunctory, parochial activities 
become artificial, and the Church loses its grip upon the 
living problems which are now. engaging the attention 
of all earnest men and women. No one who really knows 
what is going on in the world and can estimate with any 
degree of precision the courses of the currents of thought, 
feeling, and action which are beating upon the shores of 
every nation in the world and are now shaping the des- 
tinies of uncounted millions who are living to-day and 


_ numberless millions who will come after them, can be 


indifferent to movements of reform and everything that 
makes for human progress. 


The Love of Kindness. 


A cloud of suspicion and distrust sometimes settles 
over the mind. Human nature looks deeply shadowed. 
There is no one we can trust. Honesty has died the 
death. All men are tricksters, all women deceitful busy- 
bodies. The country is rapidly going to destruction. 
We may be ashamed to speak of these black impres- 
sions, but they lie brooding within us, possibly because 
some one has cheated us, wronged us, or turned upon us 
the cold shoulder, possibly becatse of a long spell of bad 
weather, a diseased liver, or impaired digestion. We 
feel misunderstood, neglected, scorned. There is some- 
thing oppressive in the atmosphere that corresponds 
with our moody view of life. A little black spot close 
to the eye may shut out the brightness of the sun. 

Then, as if to shame such faithlessness and vile sus- 
picions, such deplorable yielding to pessimistic sugges- 
tions, it may happen that the very person about whom 
we may have been thinking hard and bitter thoughts 
may be on the way to explain a seeming neglect, may be 
standing at the door to do us an act of kindness. ‘Then 
in our contrition, our self-contempt, the whole heaven 
of kindness opens above us its blue expanse. We get 
a new view of trustfulness, love and devotion in contrast 
to the ugly features of suspicion and sour cynicism. 

We forget at times that the world is just brimming 
over with kindness, that thousands of hearts are yearning 
for the power and opportunity to do good to others, that 
the spirit of sacrifice and the wish to do good and to 
make life effective in service are as common as the fra- 
ogy little wild flowers God scatters so profusely along 

fresh paths in spring. But the revelation is not 
constant. It comes only now and then. We wake 
up to it at times in our muddy slough of despond, out 
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of which it helps us to crawl, with a deep sense of 
unworthiness. 

The revelation may come in a thousand different 
ways. It may come in the columns of a poor and cheap 
newspaper where the editor to fill a vacant corner may 
insert some little act of unselfish kindness that makes 
the whole poor sheet glow with heavenly light. How 
often the eyes fill with grateful tears that such noble, 
faithful hearts exist! They are unknown to us, and yet 
in the highest sense they are our friends and kindred, 
if we glow with the same sympathy and self-forgetfulness 
that inspired them. 

Sometimes we devoutly wish that, serviceable, indis- 
pensable as the press is, it would allow some of its crimi- 
nal records to be abbreviated or crowded out to give 
more space for the love of humanity and the passion of 
uriselfish service. A single column given daily to such 
a record would be a born inspiration for many. But 
goodness is modest, retiring, with no desire to trumpet 
its doings or advertise itself, while crime, brutality, 
hatred, and revenge are blatant and proclaim themselves 
unblushingly. These hidden promptings of kindness are 
like the small grass of the field that creeps blade by blade 
over the ground until we have green pasture-land and 
verdant meadows. The earth would be barren and 
unlovely without the little, humble, creeping grass; and 
without the promptings of the human heart to spread 
abroad small and hidden service life would be a moral 
waste. And it is well to trace this sentiment among those 
we call outcasts and degraded beings. We shall find 
its germs even there, even in prisons, in the dens and 
dives. It is too firm of fibre to be entirely killed by 
crime or degeneracy. As a few sickly blades of grass 
will spring up between stones where feet continually 
tread, so this divine sentiment cannot be entirely uprooted 
or crushed by even the low and brutal habits of the out- 
cast. 

Careless and selfish as people often seem, there are 
always some in every ten, in every twenty, who love to 
spend themselves for others. Out of this contagion, 
which in our time is always spreading and yielding new 
fruits of righteousness, has grown the higher philanthropy 
whose object it is to know the needy, whether they be 
physically or morally indigent, and to give them sym- 
pathy and help toward the betterment of their lives. 
This new spirit of kindness is not of the sentimental, 
gushing kind. It recognizes many wants, many depriva- 
tions, many kinds of hunger, that simple, crude ideas of 
doing good never dreamed. It embraces in their entirety 
the whole man, woman, and child, and seeks in its socio- 
logical passion to comprehend the whole problem of need 
and deprivation, and how best to solve it. Though the 
world often seems full of careless, selfish people, who pass 
by on the other side the man who falls among thieves, 
though many needy are neglected, many are overlooked, 
many lonely are left to die in solitude, many hungry to 
perish from starvation, still we must remember that the 
domain of suffering and neglect narrows perceptibly, and 
the world was never so full of eyes that see and ears that 
hear and hearts that respond to all the demands of 
misery and want as now. 

The human heart, the garden plot of all beautiful and 
generous emotions, was once, in the old theologies, felt to 
be a place of lurking depravity and desperate wickedness. 
But, with the growth of civilization, the amelioration of 
conditions under free governmental institutions, the 
natural man once thought to be the synonym of corrup- 
tion has revealed his true proportions, his possible de- 
velopment in the divineness and ready response to the 
spirit of kindness. He has shown how expansive is this 
spirit that at once leaps all bounds of race, sect, and color, 
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and in its vast magnanimity can call men at the ends of 
the earth kindred and friends. This brotherly love 
and loving kindness has done more than we suspect to 
modify old creeds, expunge their harsh doctrines, so re- 
pugnant to upright minds, and bring in a reign of love 
which, still only in embryo, is growing and. spreading 
everywhere by the contagion of example. 

And it seems not a Utopian and unreasonable belief 
that this reign of love, this kingdom of kindness and 
good will shall accelerate its movement; and, as the spirit 
of democracy has spread to remote corners of the earth, 
so it, too, shall quicken its pace until the kingdom of God 
is no longer a vague and impossible dream, a vision of 
worlds unrealized, but an actual, tangible fact, a posi- 
tive creation of the divine in the human. We await this 
manifestation of the sons of God in the world, not through 
miracle, not through new revelation or a new messiah, 
but through the simplest yet noblest instincts of the heart 
of man. Here and now, just where we stand, in lowly 
place, in humble guise, we may begin to establish this 
kingdom, and to build the palace of the great king, and 
every act of unselfishness, every deed of true kindness, 
every thoughtful impulse for the good, the happiness, the 
delight of others, shall be as a shining stone in that palace, 
not builded by hands, but by that loving service to God 
that is self-forgetfulness, consecration, love, and obedience. 


Another New Testament. 


What a magnificent volume would that New Testament 
be which undertook to give the unfoldings of life and 
truth during the last two centuries. Nearly all the posi- 
tive knowledge, the demonstrable facts of the material, 
as well as the intellectual, universe are modern revelations. 
Ethics even has proved itself to be a matter of evolution, 
unfolding with the ages from a very narrow seuse of family 
obligation into international conceptions of human 
brotherhood and universal good will. All that goes 
together to make up a religious horizon we find in these 
later centuries. God is certainly with us, and he is 
certainly working out his will and his love in letters of 
life. Science is becoming more and more spiritualized, 
—reckoning on a power that is above us and in us and 
about us, to work out ends immeasurable to man. Why 
should not God speak in these days as in the elder? And 
why should not the voice of the Eternal be listened to 
and recognized by the prophets and the upward lookers? 

Would this new revelation be, after all, very unlike 
in spirit or different in its make-up from the older? In the 
Old Testament of the Hebrews we find laws of sanitation, 
revelations concerning food, and a good deal on physical 
morals, as well as on social obligations. There is art, 
from the construction of modest cottage life to the build- 
ing of a national temple. All the known sciences of 
the day are crowded into the account of creation. The 
earth and the heavens are interpreted in such language 
as the least educated mind could apprehend. As an 
argument Job ‘mates fairly with the discussions of Socrates 
and Plato. David and Homer were singing at the same 
time, about one thousand years before Christ, and it is 
not certain that the poems of Homer could not be fairly 
classified for spiritual bearing and moral purport in the 
same category as those of the Hebrew singers. The 
Songs of Solomon are not eminently religious above most 
of the singers from Horace to Swinburne. The inspired 
writers did not hesitate to consider matters of diet, 
such as to-day we find in school books. 

The New Testament also is a long way from being a 
volume of sermons. Some of the Epistles are very much 
every-day talks about health, wealth, and happiness. 
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It is difficult to believe that the Parables are of super- 
natural origin; the records of Jesus’ conversations are 
simple, every-day, and common-sense talks about right 
doing. There are a few passages both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New that can be interpreted, from a 
mystical standpoint, as asserting an origin supernatural; 
but most of the story from Genesis to Revelation is 
about as plain and practical as practical people could 
produce. 

If the abstract notion of the Bible as containing only 
a divinely revealed lot of spiritual truths is incorrect, 
the church assumption that it can abstract from the 
two Testaments an authoritative revelation is also un- 
warranted. It will not do to deliberately unlock our- 
selves from what has been revealed, according to asstump- 
tion, leave out nine-tenths of the most important ma- 
terial, and then set up standards which contain neither 
Moses nor Christ. Now modernism, as we apprehend 
the word, does not undertake to do anything of this 
sort. It reaffirms the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment as wholly and truly revelations of the days in which 
they were written. To these older Testaments there 
is added another New ‘Testament, containing poems, 
laws, literature, along the same lines; not intended to 


displace, but to supplement the older Testaments. We 
know now that the world is round, Moses did not. We 
know that life is an evolution, Skint Paul did not. We 


know that “war is hell,’’ David and Saul and Joshua 
evidently did not. We have begun to seek human fra- 
ternity and international fellowship, which the Old 
Testament did not, and in proclaiming which Jesus showed 
his ethical genius. Why shall we not go ahead to con- 
struct another Testament? . 

This new volume, which we imagine added to the older, 
concerns itself more particularly with this world and 
says little about worlds to come. Perdition no longer 
has a hearing, so far as it consists in not believing. Only 
that perdition which follows wrong-doing gets emphasized. 
We have lost the knack of dividing saints from sinners. 
Ministers no more look to the left with condemnation 
and to the right with offers of eternal joys. [hese things 
are not to our taste. We believe in the eternal divine 
will for right and goodness, and to follow the path of 
knowledge seems to us to be the only saving scheme. 
It does not seem to us a difficult thing for the Father to 
help us.over our temptations, nor can we conceive of 
him as other than Infinite Goodness. This is the ele- 
mental principle of that modern Testament which is 
being revealed, and which we believe must be accepted 
by every child of God. 


Current Copics. 


Tue work of negotiating a treaty of reciprocal trade 
relations with Canada was completed at Washington 
on January 22, so far as it can be completed by the 
executive branch of either government. The next step 
in the movement for closer relations between the neigh- 
boring countries will be taken by the respective legis- 
latures. A novel feature of the coming agreement is 
the fact that it will not be incorporated in a treaty, in- 
volving the intervention of the imperial authorities in 
behalf of the Dominion, but will be the reciprocal work 
of the American Congress and the Canadian Parliament. 
Each body, the preliminary project provides, will pass 
the necessary legislation to enable the executive to put 
into operation the tariff reductions contemplated by the 
agreement between the negotiators on either side. This 
arrangement, it is understood, accords with the growing 
desire of the Canadians to avoid, as much as possible, 
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the participation of the imperial government in affairs 
involving purely Canadian interests, and _ especially 
commercial interests. : 
& 
A NEw and powerful element was injected into the 


Honduran situation last week, when a crew from the 


gunboat Tacoma was placed aboard the Hornet, a dis- 
carded vessel of the American navy, which recently was 
purchased in behalf of Gen. Bonilla, the deposed Presi- 
dent of Honduras, who is fighting for his own restoration 
to office. The Hornet constituted the insurgent navy. 
Its seizure in Honduran waters by the gunboat Tacoma 
was based upon the assumption that the vessel had sailed 
from American waters with arms and ammunition for 
the rebellious citizen of a country with which the United 
States is at peace. The interest of the government at 
Washington in developments in Honduras is indicated 
further by the landing of twelve marines from the cruiser 
Marietta at the Honduran port of Ceiba, with instruc- 
tions to see that no fighting takes place at that point. 
This measure is taken because of the presence at Ceiba 
of American citizens and their property, which would be 
exposed to destruction on the event of actual warfare 
at that point. 
a 


JAPANESE justice accomplished, on January 18, the last 
but one phase in the prosecution of the late plotters 
against the life of the emperor, by imposing the death 
penalty upon twenty-four of the twenty-five accused. 
The motive that underlay the frustrated conspiracy was 
indicated by the cheers for anarchy which the convicted 
men uttered when they heard their doom in the Supreme 
Court at Tokio. The ringleader in the abortive attempt 
at assassination, Denjiro Kotoku, formerly lived in San 
Francisco, and his most loyal follower appears to have 
been his wife. The couple were excluded from the twelve 
whose sentences were commuted to life imprisonment, 
and it is likely that the first execution for an attempt 
upon the life of the Mikado that ever has been recorded 
in the modern history of Japan will be signalized by the 
death of a woman. ‘The criminal activities to which the 
convictions of last week put a definite end were disclosed 
last September, and the various phases of the trial were 
followed with interest throughout the world. 


ead 


Paris and London have seen the hand of the kaiser, 
ever on the alert to strengthen the military position of 
the German Empire against the coming conflict, in the 
recent decision of the government of the Netherlands 
to fortify Vlissingen (Flushing), at the mouth of the 
West Scheld. It is pointed out at Downing Street and 
at the Quai d’Orsay, that the fortification of Vlissingen 
can be aimed only at Great Britain, by whom Dutch 
interest or Dutch integrity is in no way menaced, and 
that the only possible function of the proposed works can 
be to aid Germany in the event of a clash between that 
country and the dual “understanding.” ‘The situation 
at The Hague, however, is somewhat complicated by an 
apparent divergence of opinion between the executive 
and the legislative branches of the government as to the 
wisdom of the proposed system of fortresses, which will 
cost many millions and which the Dutch parliament is 
in no hurry to authorize in the absence of any better 
reasons than yet appear to have been advanced in favor 
of the plan to help the triple alliance at the expense of 
the thrifty Dutch tax-payer. 

j ot : 

INTERNATIONAL action is invited by China to stop 


the march of the bubonic plague, which is raging with 
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‘increasing virulence in Manchuria in the vicinity of 


Harbin, and is constantly advancing southward and 
westward. The dread disease appears to have reached 
Pekin, despite the energetic efforts of the Russian and 
Chinese authorities at Harbin to isolate the infected 
districts and stop its spread. The appeal from Pekin, 
which was issued at the beginning of the week, invites 
the powers to send experts to the Chinese capital, at the 
expense of the Chinese government, as a reinforcement 
to the corps of physicians, foreign and Chinese, who 
are now grappling with the grave problem. ‘The Rus- 
sian government is fully aroused to the danger of an 
epidemic in its European territory unless effective meas- 
ures are applied at once, and Russian physicians are re- 
ported in the press despatches to be performing prodigies 
of valor in their attempts to ward off the growing peril. 
Nevertheless, the silent death is creeping slowly Europe- 
ward. 
yd 


THE growing distrust of Japan’s commercial plans in 
the Far East among British bankers is indicated by a 
general disposition to boycott the proposed Japanese 
loan of $30,000,000, to be applied to the improvement of 
South Manchurian railways. It is pointed out, in the 
immediate neighborhood of the London Stock Exchange, 
that the trend of recent Japanese legislation has been 
distinctly toward the exclusion of foreign trade from the 
Japanese sphere in Manchuria, not only by the imposi- 
tion of high tariff duties, but also by the indirect but even 
more effective method of discriminative railway rates 
which will make it impossible for the foreign importer to 
get his goods to the coveted market at a reasonable 
profit. The feeling of disquietude among Britons as 
they contemplate the increase of Japanese commercial 
activities is not mollified by the announcement by Premier 
Katsura to the diet, on January 21, that Japanese trade 
during the fiscal year just passed increased by the round 
sum of $240,000,000. 


Brevities, 


Whether it is worth while for a minister to spend his 
time making parish calls or not depends upon the min- 
ister. 


Probably the names of ministers in Boston most widely 
known are those of Cheverus, Channing, Parker, King, 
Brooks, and Hale. 


The missionary societies that sent men and women to 
China and India felt obliged, in the old time, to establish 
matrimonial bureaus. 


The Unitarians still serve as horrible examples, in spite 
of the fact that we are so commonly described as insig- 
nificant, both in numbers and influence. 


Any institution made up of extreme liberals is like a 
steam engine without a governor, and one composed of 
extreme conservatives is like an engine without a safety 
valve. 


We are more and more impressed by the fact that we 
have all the elements of an outbreak like the witchcraft 
delusion excepting any active and energetic belief in the 
existence and personal agency of Satan. 


It is somewhat startling to receive a letter from a 
gentleman of ‘high intelligence and culture in which he 
speaks of his confident expectation that a new era will 
soon be ushered in by the second coming of Christ. 
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My Joy-Bird. 


BY LINNE FOREST. 


For me no dawn spreads rosy bars! 
My morning sky has winter stars-— 
The Pleiades and the Hyades, 

And dear Orion, o’er the trees, 
Beyond dark ocean’s wave have risen. 


Yet in the hollow of my breast 

A singing joy has made its nest: 

In that drear spot where was my heart 
It softly pipes, nor doth depart, 

But fills with song its dreary prison. 


More sweet than wood-thrush ever sings, 
This joy of mine that furls her wings, 
Close nestling,—dearest joy-bird, stay,— 
From o’er the hills and far away, 

Or wandered from the gates of heaven! 


Sometimes it rouses in the night 
And pours a trilling lay in fright,— 
Then close I press it to my breast 
And soothe it soft to make it rest, 
And all my tend’rest care is given. 


To be its sacred, cherished guest, 

God sent this tenant to my breast,— 
What other can I do but give 

God thanks that made such joy-birds live, 
And, singing, bless with balm from heaven! 


The Seminary. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


Tid: 


To most persons a sense of external pressure is unpleas- 
ant. Freedom is so valuable and the love of it so great 
that they are not quite willing to do good even by sug- 
gestion. Something of this feeling was present to me 
when, having finished my college course and accumulated 
a little stock of money by teaching, the seminary was 
the next step in order. Family feeling and neighbor- 
hood sentiment lay all in one direction. I had nothing 
to do but to accept the decision or decidedly reject it. 
Partly from personal ambition and partly from a loss 
of liberty in the region of ideas, I determined to make 
trial of the law. In my second year out of college I 
entered a law office in Rochester, N.Y. Here I remained 
a year, while a slow change took place in my feelings. 

All professions have a working basis somewhat below 
their ideal standard. The ideal in the law which had 
attracted me now began to settle down into a practice 
much below itself. A client in our office angrily com- 
plained of an act of courtesy, immaterial in itself, which 
had been shown the opposed attorney,—‘‘ When I go to 
law, I do not expect to be honorable, and I do not wish 
you to be honorable.” ‘To be employed by an over- 
bearing man to poke his chestnuts out of the fire did 
not seem to me the height of a noble life, yet this is 
a theory which extensively underlies the practice of the 
law. A retainer is supposed to establish an unimpeach- 
able claim to an attorney’s services. I once heard a dis- 
tinguished judge, in a public address, advance the doc- 
trine that a client’s interests for the time being were a 
supreme claim. Think as we will about the abstract 
question, in practice the lawyer is liable at any time to 
find the room left him not sufficient to turn round in. 
A “corporation lawyer’ is a reproachful appellation, 
since, with no conscience of his own, he is cut off from 
any conscience in his employers. The corporate con- 
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science is nowhere to be found, and ’the individual con- 
science has disappeared with it. Yet in the large inter- 
ests infolded there is the more need of a conscience. 

In this second year I picked up some Hebrew, and at 
the opening of the third year entered Auburn Seminary. 
Laurens P. Hickok held the chair of systematic theology, 
and I came at once under his instruction. ‘The philo- 
sophical and Christian temper prevailed with him in an 
extraordinary degree. I came to think that it mattered 
but little whether the dogmas involved were absolutely 
correct when they’ melted down into such a beautiful 
character. ‘Theological difficulties had begun to perplex 
my mind, and I was quite willing to accept his guidance. 
The result was that for the time being doubt gave way, 
and a plausible reconciliation of beliefs took its place. 
I have never met one for whom I have had such unqualified 
reverence, at no time meeting with any abatement. A 
rational faith and confidence characterized all his meth- 
ods, which conceded perfect freedom and won easy acqui- 
escence. ‘Though a peculiar phraseology obscured his 
thought, it soon became lucid and seemed a suitable 
vehicle of his ideas. After he left the seminary for the 
presidency of Union College, I was in constant communi- 
cation with him, seeking to level the obstructions of 
belief. I finally dropped off from his philosophy. The 
filaments of thought became too attenuated, and failed 
to draw after them the facts of the world. They seemed 
to be an ingenious construction put upon the world rather 
than the world itself as God has made it. 

I never passed a more pleasant or more stimulating 
year than the middle year at Auburn. At the close of 
the year a tutorship was offered me at Williams, with 
which I was occupied nearly two years. I suffered, in the 
chronic irritation of my eyes, the evils of a weak, nervous 
system. This difficulty deprived me of the use of them 
for a half dozen years. At the close of the tutorship 
I went to Andover Seminary for my third year. While 
I was there, a similar failure of sight prevailed extensively 
among the students and passed away but slowly. I there 
came in contact with Prof. Park and Prof. Shedd. — Prof. 
Shedd possessed a reverent mind, but one strangely me- 
dizeval. He hardly travelled the intervening path along 
which the world had advanced, but was still pursuing 
the steps of early thinkers. This road was familiar to 
him, its valleys and elevations sanctified by many asso- 
ciations. It was the thoroughfare along which the race 
had travelled. As a man he commanded regard, but 
he often called forth dissent by unfamiliar and outworn 
sentiments. 

Prof. Park was a man of brilliant endowments, in which 
he took much pleasure. He was able to stamp his ideas 
with a strong hand on his class, and was by no means 
unwilling to do it. Yet his appeal was constantly to 
reason, and, in his own mind satisfied, he was ready to 
satisfy the minds of his pupils. If a student was willing 
to accept the truth second-hand, few could furnish it of 
a better quality than Prof. Park. He had an extremely 
analytic mind, and so multiplied reasons and qualifica- 
tions and acceptions that it required ready and dexterous 
thought to escape him. He fought like a gladiator with 
a net, and flung it over your head when you least expected 
it. He took pleasure in the conflict of ideas, and had a 
well-furnished magazine from which he drew weapons 
at will. Like a skilful, self-confident leader, he skir- 
mished with the enemy, fought his armies, and besieged 
his fortresses. His assaults and his defences, as in the 
case of President Edwards, had in them something of 
the wantonness of strength, a strength whose results he 
was not unwilling to see. While he was always stimu- 
lating and in hot pursuit of conyiction, he put the cautious 
mind on its guard. 
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When I left Andover, I was called to the professorship 
of rhetoric at Williams, which I accepted as the most 
immediate opening to labor. In this position I remained 
nineteen years. ‘The duties were somewhat distasteful, 
but I crowded into them all the philosophy they were 
capable of receiving, and so came to the end of this 
chapter. I have accepted as arule of action, at times too 
rigorously applied, to enter the field of work that was 
open to me, to render its duties with faithfulness, and 
there wait for the next opportunity. 

The history of Andover Seminary is one difficult of 
explanation and one viewed with much diversity of sen- 
timent. I visited the seminary some years since at my 
fiftieth anniversary to deliver a commencement address. 
I had hardly been there since my graduation. Things 
were much altered. Then it was a strong institution, 
now it had dwindled into insignificance. The only root 
of strength that remained was a liberal endowment. ‘The 
question that was in the air was its removal,—not that 
any new place called for it, but that the old place was 
worn out. Our fig-tree had ceased to bear, and how 
should it be brought back to fruitfulness? ‘The tragedy 
of failure had taken place. Removal might lead to 
forgetfulness of the fact, and it might present again the 
fact in a new form. I visited the cemetery, and was 
struck with the number of large-minded, able men who 
had spent their strength in this chosen field with no 
apprehension of these results hastening on as the fruits 
of their labor. Why had such worthy efforts come to 
so little in so brief a period? ‘The location was admirable, 
the community had not much altered, the demand for 
work in the church was much the same. Yet the seminary 
had perished, and left only a cemetery behind it. The 
seminary had lost hold on the people, and the people 


-had lost hold on the seminary. Whose fault was it, or 


was there no fault, only a misfortune? Much of the 
secret of human life is contained in the answer to these 
questions. Appearances were much the same, and yet 
the words were in the air, ‘“Who hath required this at 
your hand?’ Some would make answer that in these 
later days the instruction had not adhered closely enough 
to the dogmas, the divine dogmas of the fathers. Others 
were ready to say: These are new times, another voice 
is abroad in the world; and here is an institution of 
spiritual correction and improvement which has half- 
forgotten the fact, so far forgotten it that men cease to 
turn to it for inspiration. ‘The voice of the herald has 
faltered, Where the world goes, thither we must pursue 
it. Personally I hardly dare to utter this opinion, yet 
in this direction it seems to me we must look for an answer. 

The kingdom of heaven has immense capacity for im- 
provement, for entertaining and rejecting new methods. 
The field is the world, and the world is God’s vineyard 
in all its forms and ways of fertility. ‘The world in its 
highest productiveness is the net product of religion. 
Anything which stereotypes opinion, arrests progress, or 
slows down human thought is and must be left behind. 
The field guides the agriculture, not the agriculture the 
field. The two grow up together into the kingdom of 
Heaven. ‘The world of which we are speaking, and which 
we are bound to know, is not the world which chimes in 
with the flesh and the devil, but the world which lies 
ideal in the divine mind, and slowly rises into human 
vision. ‘This is the world which is to grow into the divine 
conception. We work in it at our peril, in danger of 
running when we are not sent, or of moving reluctantly 
when we are sent. When the times are strenuous and 
new doubts and fears are coming to men, it may be pre- 
sumptuous to say the sea is tempestuous: speak the old 
wadt with more faith, and it shall grow calm again. Who 
knows the word to be uttered or who can utter it with- 
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out studying the creative temper that is abroad? ‘he 
storm is in the sea, the heat is in the air. When these 
elements have expended themselves, we may reach 
another phase of tranquillity. 

It is always safe to bring the best thought to the sur- 
face, and to test it in the turmoil of events. Men are 
not serious enough, not sufficiently doubtful of their 
own wisdom, to be readily taught of God. Old fields 
need to be ploughed up before a new crop can be grown 
upon them. 

To change colleges breaks up desirable association, to 
change seminaries brings us in fresh contact with spirit- 
ual impulses, always shaping themselves, like the clouds 
above us, into new forms, obedient to the subtle forces 
at play upon them. 

WiLtiamstown, Mass. 


To the Memory of Leo Tolstoy. 


BY N. W. TCHAYKOVSKY. 


There is no doubt that the sudden death of one who 
stood in open conflict with orthodoxy and with the es- 
tablished order has shaken the conscience and melted 
the ice of moral indifference in a great many minds. ‘The 
moral atmosphere of Russia has changed as by magic; 
and though no one expects any serious practical results, 
not even the abolition of capital punishment, yet no one 
can doubt the change of attitude. We trusted and loved 
him, but took his moral verdicts as peculiar to him. That 
was because the Russian soul had parted company with 
its own conscience. But, when that great voice ceased, 
and we realized that that beloved and ever-trusted warm 
and truthful heart was no longer beating for us, we per- 
ceived that that voice had been the voice of our own con- 
science. 

It is quite true, as has been said recently on so many 
platforms in Russia, that we have lost in Leo Tolstoy 
not merely a great writer and a great artist, but a great 
man, a genius. It is also true that he personified our 
common conscience. His voice called all men and women 
to a brotherly union, and he was heard far beyond the 
boundaries of Russia. He was heard all over the world. 
With almost superhuman moral and artistic perception 
he predicted that sooner or later such a union will become 
a reality, but it is a fallacy to believe that his death is 
destined to bring about that unity of mankind and that 
we have merely to repeat his teachings and follow his 
precepts. This would be to dream with open eyes and to 
deceive ourselves. 

Leo Tolstoy, like other great prophets, was Utopian. 
Like Savonarola, like John of Leyden, like Robert Owen, 
Saint-Simon, and others, he not only revolutionized the 
moral, religious, and social conceptions of his age, but 
half consciously predicted the future. As an embryo 
contains the full living being, so the broad aspirations and 
calls to humanity of these men contained the fundamental 
ideas of the great movements of succeeding generations. 
These great Utopians looked like lighthouses in the bound- 
less ocean of human life, and they illuminated and guided 
the future for struggling and suffering humanity. But, 
on the other hand, they were not capable of solving con- 
crete, practical problems like ours, and we should not 
expect it of them. Look at the failures of the communi- 
ties and colonies based on the ideas of Tolstoy and other 
Utopians. But these giants of human nature have been 
able to conceive what future generations are destined to 
experience. f 

The masses, however, are incapable of such creative 
conceptions and they are doomed to move to their_des- 
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tination through quite a different process,—by hard work 
and constant struggle. Such is the lot of common human 
nature. Their progress is thwarted by all sorts of ob- 
stacles, and it is by overcoming these obstacles that 
progress is made. ‘Thorns strew their way, and the suffer- 
ing from these thorns is an essential element in their 
success. In short, what men of Tolstoy’s calibre attain 
through moral and artistic effort different peoples, like 
the Russian people in particular, must attain through 
physical and material suffering; through economic, polit- 
ical, and intellectual struggle and ceaseless labor. 

The immediate spread of the spirit of brotherhood, 
even were it possible, would be inadequate. The sudden 
inspiration and enthusiasm of the crowd are fascinating, 
but they lack constancy and firm conviction and the 
sense of self-reliance and self-respect of the individual. 
These precious features of human character can be 
acquired only through bitter experience,—collective as 
well as personal,—through suffering and struggle against 
selfishness, despotism, and ignorance. 

So we who are left to mourn the great departed man, 
instead of indulging in vain dreams of a miraculous trans- 
formation of wolves into lambs and serpents into doves, 
must renew our efforts in the light that has been revealed 
to us, and with renewed energy and deepened faith strive 
to overcome the obstacles that lie before us. Let come 
what may, we are bound to carry our purpose through. 
This inspiration is the bequest to us of the ever-truthful 
and ever-fearless Tolstoy. 

St. PETERSBURG, Russia. 


The Year of {8f1. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


Eighteen hundred eleven was certainly a memorable 
year in the annals of mankind. Some of the men of that 
time were making history; they were shaping the destinies 
of the race; they were bringing into existence a new 
order of things. Theirs was a very different world from 
what it is now, especially in the Orient. 

The year 1811 certainly had a distinguished birth-roll. 
Among the shining names on the scroll of fame are Franz 
Liszt, the pianist and composer; Ambroise Thomas, who 
wrote the scores of the operas of ‘‘Mignon”’ and ‘‘Ham- 
let’”’; of players there were James E. Murdoch, Charles 
J. Kean, and Frances Anne Kemble; James McCosh, 
the Scotch philosopher and educator; Jules Dupré, 
the painter; Théophile Gautier, the novelist and critic; 
L. S. J. Sandeau, the novelist and dramatist; Victor 
Duruy, the historian; William M. Thackeray, the creator 
of Becky Sharp and a score of other characters that will 
live in literature; Alexander W. Kinglake, author of 
“Eothen’’ and ‘‘History of the Crimean War’; Henry 
James, writer of theological works, also of a volume of 
“Reminiscences of Carlyle’; Charles Sumner, the heroic 
statesman; John W. Draper, who is well known for his 
scientific writings and his ‘‘History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe’’; also Alfred B. Street, one of 
our minor singers. ‘These are some of the celebrities 
who first saw the light of day in 1811. 

The most notable of the centenary celebrations of this 
year is that of the kindly author of ‘Vanity Fair” and 
“Henry Esmond.’’ Here incidental reference may be 
made to the tercentenary celebration of the publication 
of ‘“King James Bible” in 1811, which will be a great 
occasion, observed by the churches of our own land and 
of the Old World; and they do well to recall the story 
of the translation of the Scriptures into English. 

Eighteen hundred eleven was not a very productive 
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year in European literature. In this twelvemonth the 
learned Grimm brothers began publishing their philologi- 
cal works, and ‘‘Sense and Sensibility”’ (the first of the 
series of realistic novels by Jane Austen) appeared in 
print, also Michaud’s ‘‘ History of the Crusades.” 

In the United States several periodicals and newspapers 
were launched in 1811,—Literary Miscellany (of New 
York), the American Review (the first quarterly issued 
in this country), Niles’s Register (of Baltimore), a politi- 
cal journal that had a deservedly high reputation in its 
day, also the Buffalo Commercial. The Miscellany 
might be described as a forerunner of the American popu- 
lar magazine of the past half-century. The contents of 
the monthlies of that time betray the unmistakable 
impress of foreign influence. Contemporary events are 
neglected: editors and contributors live in the past rather 
than in the present. Essays and criticisms of books 
seem to have been the sort of reading craved by the 
gentlemen of culture and leisure living a hundred years 
ago. The verse in those old periodicals was of poor 
quality: they had no serial stories or illustrations. The 
men and women of our day would find them pretty heavy 
reading. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century it can hardly 
be said that we had any literature. Our writers were 
imitators of the literati of Great Britain. They had pro- 
duced no literary masterpieces. It was a transitional 
period in the intellectual life of the nation. ‘The imag- 
inative impulse was just beginning to assert itself. The 
eighteenth century was not creative. American writers 
poured forth a flood of pamphlets,—political and relig- 
ious tracts, sermons, speeches, and letters,—rather com- 
monplace performances for the most part. Charles 
Brockden Brown had written some creditable things in 
fiction, but distinctly inferior to Cooper’s stories. The 
best of Washington Irving’s career lay before him. The 
immortal poems of Bryant and Longfellow were yet to be 
written. ‘The school-books of the period were crudely 
prepared. The great publishing houses of Boston and 
New York had not then been founded. ‘There was, 
however, some demand for solid mental pabulum. In 
response the presses of the land were turning out, not 
original works, but reprints of British classics,—Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘Animated Nature’ and “Deserted Village,” 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ Hume’s ‘“‘ History of England,” 
Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
Johnson’s ‘‘Rasselas,” etc. The American publishing 
industry was in its infancy. Dulness and monotony 
characterized the so-called literary productions of 1811. 
True, Pike’s ‘‘Journal,” of his Rocky Mountain expedi- 
tion, possessed an interest of a certain sort; but that was 
partly due to the curiosity of men to know something 
about the then terra incognita of the West. In a word, 
our writers of 1811, as of an earlier time, ground out 
only ephemeral things for the most part. Noah Webster 
was industriously collecting material for his ‘‘ Diction- 
ary’’: that useful work, however, was not given to the 
world until long afterward. 

The year 1811 had its share of disasters. There were 
seismic disturbances in various localities of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The earth cracked in places and chasms 
yawned: the town of New Madrid, Miss., was blotted 
off the map, and some of its inhabitants lost their lives. 
There was a big fire in New York City that destroyed 
upward of a hundred big buildings. In Hungary the 
Danube overflowed its banks and washed away twenty- 
four villages, drowning many people. 

One event in the life of the Far West deserves record- 
ing,—the establishment of a trading post by the Pacific 
Fur Company at the mouth of the Columbia River. 
The fort was named Astoria, after John Jacob Astor, 
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who laid the foundations of the Astor fortune during his 
long and successful career as a fur trader. In 1811 the 
fur industry had passed beyond the experimental stage in 
the Rocky Mountain country. 

In 1811 James Madison was President, and Henry 
Clay was chosen Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. One thing that Congress did was to establish 
trading posts among the Indians. 

An event that provoked much comment at the time 
was the trial of Gen. James Wilkinson, who was court- 
martialled for the part he was suspected of taking in 
Burr’s conspiracy. Wilkinson was acquitted, but the 
belief was widely prevalent that he was involved in the 
attempt to create an empire in the South-west. ‘He got 
off on a technicality,” says one historian. Another 
writer declares that the case against him was not proven. 
However, the evidence of guilt was so strong that the 
man was generally looked upon by Westerners as an 
unpatriotic villain. 

Robert Fulton scored another success. The New 
Orleans, the first steamboat on the Ohio, made the voy- 
age from Pittsburg to New Orleans in fourteen days. It 
was a stern-wheeler of about 400 tons, 138 feet keel. 

The philanthropist was abroad. Unsuccessful attempts 
were made by Braidwood to open schools for the deaf in 
New York and Virginia. The Society for Educating the 
Poor was started in England. 

Fort Harrison, on the Wabash, was completed Oct. 28, 
1811: the site was near Terre Haute, Ind. Soon after- 
ward occurred the battle of Tippecanoe. The warriors, 
led by the Prophet, attacked Gen. Harrison’s sleeping 
camp on the morning of November 7, while it was yet 
dark. A fierce fight ensued, in which 37 soldiers and 
frontiersmen were killed and 150 wounded. Many of 
the chiefs and warriors were slain. The whites in- 
flicted upon the red men a crushing defeat, the Prophet 
was disgraced, and Prophetstown given to the . torch. 
It was this bloody combat that gave William Henry 
Harrison the title of ‘Old Tippecanoe” and elected him 
President. 

The breach between America and England was gradu- 
ally widening. [he United States minister, William 
Pinkney, was recalled. One thing that increased friction 
between the two governments was the scrap between 
our frigate, President, and the British sloop, the Little 
Belt, the latter vessel being badly riddled by shot. ‘This 
affair and other occurrences brought on the War of 1812. 

Something was happening in the kingdoms of Europe 
in 1811. Bonaparte’s heart (if he had one) was glad- 
dened by the birth of a son, the “King of Rome.”’ North 
Germany was annexed to France, as Holland had already 
been the year previous. Napoleon was so engrossed with 
domestic affairs and affairs of state that he intrusted 
the conduct of the Peninsular War to his marshals, and 
they blundered. ‘The armies of the British and the allies 
did some hard fighting. The principal engagements of 
the year took place at Barrosa, where Graham defeated 
Victor; at Badajoz, which was besieged and taken by 
the French; at Fuentes de Onoro, where Wellington 
repulsed Massena;, at Albuera, where Beresford worsted 
Soult; at Ximena, where the Spaniards whipped the 
French; and at Merida, where the French got the worst 
of it. By his aggressive tactics and his careful manage- 
ment of the forces under his command in the Peninsular 
campaign, Arthur Wellesley proved himself to be a ca- 
pable general, if not a great military genius. A naval 
victory was gained by Capt. William Hoste over a French- 
Venetian squadron off Lissa. 

A survey of the countries of Asia as it was in 1811 
reveals a state of things very different from the present. 
There was a sort of civilization existing in spots, with 
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large adjoining areas of barbarism and savagery. That 
is the best that can be said of Persia, India, Nepal, Siberia, 
the Empire of the Dragon, and other lands of heathen 
Asia. ‘The oldest of the continents was asleep. Tenny- 
son truly wrote,— 


“Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 


The nations of the Orient were not engaged in making 
history: they were simply ‘“‘marking time.” 


Arcturus. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


O crimson star, how can you shine so bright 
Above the blackness of your eastern hill? 
War, pestilence, and famine, grewsome ill 
Of sense and soul, have stalked beneath your light 
Three thousand years since, to Job’s failing sight, 
You brought forth faith and armed anew his will. 
Mankind, grown weary of the flesh, would still 
Curse God and die but for that sense of right, 
Holding all life in an unswerving way. 
You through the ages destined to endure 
Some mighty sun burning with healing ray— 
Man in his fitful, passionate, insecure, 
Moment in endless space-—still praise that name 
Whose precepts are from age to age the same. 


Paul and Solomon. 


BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER DOUTHIT. 


[Special to the Daily News.) 


“UNIVERSITY OF , JANUARY 8.—The president of 
the university was the speaker at the vesper service 
held in the chapel on Sunday afternoon, January Ir. 
The president spoke of the life of Solomon. He first 
spoke of Solomon’s parentage and education. Solomon’s 
father was a free Roman citizen, and young Solomon 
had all the educational advantages of his own town. At 
an early age he went to Jerusalem to continue his studies. 
Soon after this he obtained a position in the Hebrew 
Church. At this time he commenced his persecution of 
the Christians. He kept this up for some time, and then 
all at once he realized what he had been doing. He was 
out on a plain when he heard a voice telling him to start 
anew and lead a different life. Solomon did as the 
voice directed and became one of the greatest workers 
for Christianity in history. His aim in life from then on 
was to present Jesus to the world. We owe much to 
Solomon. He composed most of the New Testament.” 

As I glanced through the pages of the Monday morn- 
ing paper, I came upon the above illuminating account 
of the vesper service at one of our leading universities. 
At first I felt like an Olympian god, moved to “‘inex- 
tinguishable laughter.” I re-read the item to discover 
some evidence that it was simply a joke. The only 
evidence of irregularity was the fact that the vesper 
service was said to have been held on January 11 while 
the paper was dated January 9. Such anticipation of 
events, however, is not an unusual feat in modern journal- 
ism, or the date may be a mere typographical error. 
But the “‘special despatch,” if ‘‘external evidence” is to 
be relied on, is a bona fide report from the university 
perhaps penned by a student reporter for the school. 
The “internal evidence’ also seems to bear out this 
supposition. 

And then my eyes were dimmed with tears as I thought 
of our old friend, the apostle to the Gentiles, rudely 
thrust aside from his accustomed place on the road to 
Damascus and the polygamous wearer of the purple 
masquerading in his stead! 

It occurred to me, however, that this was but one more 
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of the startling discoveries that are being put forth in 
these days of Biblical reconstruction. There are many 
things spoken in the name of higher knowledge that are 
well calculated to make the unwary student of the 
Scriptures sit up and take notice. It is very difficult 
for a minister whose parish work»presses to keep abreast 
of all the latest things that are learned about the Bible. 
It has long been known that Moses had nothing at all 
to do with the writing of the ‘Books of Moses.” Why 
should it unduly startle us to be calmly informed that 
Solomon “composed most of the New Testament’’? 
This may be a bit of esoteric wisdom unwittingly. es- 
caped from the university walls. 

If one’s eyes are opened, it is not difficult to discern a 
close correspondence between the name of the reputed 
apostle to the Gentiles and the name of the king of many 
wives and of much wisdom. From identity of name to 
identity of person is not a great step, for ‘“‘things equal to 
the same thing are equal to each other’’ as every school- 
boy knows. Can we take these steps here? Let us see. 

Following the well-known methods of certain archzol- 
ogists and representatives of the higher criticism, perhaps 
the student reporter worked the problem out in this way: 
Paul was otherwise known as Saul or Saul of Tarsus. He 
tells us that, when he was a child, he spake as a child, but 
when he became a man he put away childish things. 
If he put away childish things, he would first of all put 
away the name of the place where he was most a child. 
What could be more associated with his childishness or 
childhood than the place of his birth? He naturally 
wished to forget it. He would speak of himself no longer 
as Paul, the child, or Saul of Tarsus, but Paul, the man, 
or, what is the same thing, Saul,a man, or Saul-a-man. 
In the course of time Saul-a-man was corrupted to Solo- 


mon. ‘Therefore, Paul, the man, and Solomon are one 
and the same. Can anything be more simple or more 
convincing? 


Perhaps this ought to be noted under the head of an 
archeological discovery, for Prof. Brinton tells us that 
“archeology comes in to supply the material which 
neither history nor present observation can furnish!” 

Query.—Does the “special despatch’’ above referred 
to express simply. the old-fashioned ignorance of a callow 
college reporter, and is it but another example of the 
lamentable need of Biblical knowledge, the growing 
ignorance of the literature of the Bible among educated 
people? Or is it an expression of the fact that ‘‘a little 
learning is a dangerous thing’’? 

Castine, Me. 


The Need of Humane Work. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


It is recorded by an Eastern bishop that once when the 
judges of the Athenian Areopagus were assembled on 
their hill of Mars, a little sparrow, fleeing from a hawk, 
trustingly sought refuge by alighting on one of the sena- 
tors. The unfeeling man, quite untouched by the plead- 
ing confidence of the fluttering bird, killed it by dashing 
it mercilessly to the ground. ‘The other judges were so 
displeased with his cruelty that they passed a decree by 
which he was condemned and banished from the senate. 

That this action of the judges in ancient times was a 
wise one is borne out by the experience of the world 
throughout the centuries and in modern times. It is 
recognized, just as fully to-day as then, that a person 
destitute of compassion and mercy is unworthy of con- 
fidence and of a prominent place in the government and 
in society. 
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A nation’s advance is unfailingly indicated by its 
care of the helpless and dependent. Since helpless 
children are the future members of society and its most 
valuable present asset, in self-preservation the state 
may declare even to the parents if need be,— 

“Although these children are yours by parentage, 
they are also mine, just as you yourselves are mine; and 
it is my right and duty to see that they are protected.” 

In the same way the declaration may be extended 
to owners of dumb animals, who must see that their 
charges have food,.drink, shelter, work, rest and play, 
comfort and content, and who must set an example 
of tenderness and mercy and not one of abuse which 
tends to harden the natures of men.. 

The extent to which children, even in this enlightened 
age, suffer from cruel and blighting conditions or the 
degree of misery, suffering, and death which heartlessness, 
cupidity, and ignorance metes out to the animal life in 
our country is not generally realized. While not one- 
tenth of the cases of inhumanity come to the attention 
of anti-cruelty societies, the recent statistics for the coun- 
try show that over 174,000 children and more than a 
million animals are cared for by these societies in a single 
year. That these cases are urgent was shown by the. 
great number of prosecutions and convictions—over 
30,000. In addition thousands of unfortunate children 
in our fair land are brought up under conditions perni- 
cious to health and morals; many thousands are doomed 
to child labor often in unhealthy mines, glass factories, 
mills and shops; and a total of nearly two million 
children between ten and fifteen are forced to work and 
deprived by cruel economic conditions from the proper 
opportunity of play and mental development, necessary 
for their normal growth and preparation for good citizen- 
ship. Besides these it is aptly pointed out that there 
is a host of children in the reformatories of the United 
States, victims of bad environment and cruel neglect, 
that ought not to be there. 

For every case of inhumanity to children there are a 
score of cases of cruelty to animals. Cattle trains are 
crowded daily to suffocation with dumb creatures, hungry, 
thirsty, and sleepless. In a poultry car which recently 
arrived in Philadelphia from Iowa (fitted with com- 
partments adequate for 3,000 live fowls as prescribed by 
law) some 4,500 live chickens and ducks were crowded, 
regardless of compartments or space: not a drop of water 
was given the suffering creatures en route, and on their 
arrival one-third had died and not a fowl was strong 
enough to stand on its feet. “Those of us who are obsery- 
ant note the overloaded teams, the cases of over-driv- 
ing, neglect to water; underfeeding, bad harness, bad 
stabling, beating and kicking of horses. “There are the 
cruel practices in slaughtering animals for food, the 
wanton destruction of useful birds, the starving at the 
cattle markets, the shearing of sheep in cold weather 
before they are sent to market, the bagging of cows, the 
merciless bleeding of calves, the torturing and torment- 
ing of household pets by heedless, untaught children, 
the starving to death of cattle on the Western cattle 
ranges, bull fighting, cock fighting, long distance horse- 
racing, the starving of the young seals in Alaska, and 
many other forms of cruelty. 

While the recognition of the value of mercy and com- 
passion is time-old and crystallized into organized efforts 
for the protection of children and animals nearly a cen- 
tury ago, recognition by law of the rights of children and 
dumb animals is of quite recent date. Every state and 
nearly every civilized country has recorded on its statute 
books the public sentiment as regards the cruel treatment 
of animals and children. And yet there is much to be 
accomplished. The magnitude of the needs is colossal. 
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Little more than half of the population of the United 
States is covered by the zone of influence of existing 
anti-cruelty societies. [These are volunteer and, while 
doing a splendid service, lack co-ordination and system. 
Trained workers are needed, persons who know when to 
give a mild warning, kindly advice and instruction, and 
when to administer a severe reprimand; what evidence 
is required for prosecution; and the intricacies of penal 
procedure, and who must be zealous and astute. Better 
and more comprehensive laws are needed and better 
enforcement of the law. An extension of humane educa- 
tion is also required. Fourteen States only have com- 
pulsory humane education laws. For national protec- 
tion humane instruction should be placed on an equality 
with other school studies, involving, as it does, heart 
culture, the greatest need to-day of public education. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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The Problem of Death. 


BY REV. E. G. BROWN. 


What reason have we to think that death is an evil? 
It is wholly natural that we who are left behind should 
miss those who have passed through that dark portal. 
Our loneliness is natural. The separations that come 
to us here in life leave us lonely. But to think that death 
is an evil to be dreaded or feared, what reason have 
we? Death is the natural, the normal fruition of life. 
When it comes to the young and the fair, to those in the 
vigor of their prime, we are inclined to resent it. Some- 
times we are brave enough to rid ourselves of the selfish 
bitterness which comes because of our own loss, but we 
still think ourselves justified in our bitterness at their 
loss. “How much life meant to them!” we say. ‘How 
happy they might have been! What noble work they 
might have done!’’ Do we know anything of what 
death means to them? Do we know anything how happy 
they are? what noble work they are doing? 

No matter what our creed, death is recognized as a 
blessing by all of us who are left as soon as we have put 
aside our selfish sorrow—none the less selfish because 
natural—and our unwise bitterness. If we are material- 
ists who reject all notions of God, the Divine, who regard 
ourselves as merely highly complex forms and combina- 
tions of matter, then we know that death brings eternal 
rest, peace,—that it is the sweet, dreamless sleep so 
grateful to hot hearts and weary brains. If we are ag- 
nostics who profess neither knowledge concerning God 
nor ability to gain such knowledge, again the rest and the 
peace of the grave appeal to us. ‘This thought of rest, 
of peace, of quiet, of surcease from all sin and sorrow and 
suffering, appeals to all of us. Swinburne has put it into 
beautiful phrase :-— 

“From too much love of living, from hope and fear:set free, 

We thank, with deep thanksgiving, whatever gods there be, 

That no life lives forever, that dead men rise up never, 

And that the weariest river winds, somewhere, safe to sea.”’ 
If he had the power, no brave, manly materialist or 
agnostic who had lost a loved one through death would 
call back that loved one from the peace of the grave to 
the hard chances of life. In the bitterness of his first 
grief he might be tempted to do this; but, so soon as he 
had recovered from that first, selfish sorrow, he would 
refuse to assume the responsibility of again laying upon 
the shoulders of that loved one the burden of life. Under 
the laws of life, the laws of God, the responsibility for 
initiating life is laid upon us. We accept it, obey the 
laws, bring children into the world. But the power to 
take the disintegrating clay that once held our loved one 
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from the grave, to rehabilitate it and call back to it the 
spirit of that loved one,—that power is not ours, and 
unselfish love does not desire it. The materialist and 
the agnostic, once they have risen above their grief to 
unselfish poise, would not call their loved ones from 
the rest of the grave. How much less the man who be- 
lieves in God! If we believe in the Eternal Goodness, 
if we believe in the Omnipotent Justice, if we believe in 
the Infinite Love, then we must believe that this boon 
of death which God gives to all of us, sooner or later, is 
a blessing. The Infinite Love ever enfolds us. What 
harm can touch us? The Omnipotent Justice governs 
the entire universe. What wrong or evil can come nigh 
us? Every atom, every form and appearance, whether 
we call it matter or spirit, exists and works in accordance 
with the immutable laws of the Eternal Goodness. What 
can injure us? Nothing but good can come. 


“The ship may sink, and I may drink 
A hasty death in the bitter sea; 
But all that I leave in the ocean grave 
Can be slipped and spared, and no loss to me. 


“What care I though falls the sky, 
And the shrivelling earth to a cinder turn? 
No fires of doom can ever consume 
What never was made nor meant to burn. 


“Let go the breath! There is no death 
To the living soul, nor loss, nor harm. 
Not of the clod is the life of God: 
Let it mount, as it will, from form to form.” 


That is the attitude toward death of every brave soul 
who really believes in God. If we cannot take that 
attitude, rest assured our faith is not well grounded. A 
belief in God which does not trust him absolutely is 
not a genuine belief. A belief in God which leaves any 
room in the heart for fear of death—or anything else in 
this wide universe—is only the shadow of a belief. It 
is not real, vital. What comes from the Infinite Wisdom 
and Love must be good. Death comes to all. It cannot 
be other than a blessing. 

So all of us, materialists and agnostics and deists, when 
we get away from our selfish grief and loneliness, recognize 
the blessing of the quiet sleep which wakes not again to 
the cares of this earth, even when that sleep comes to 
those who are young and fair, who are strong and brave. 
How much more do we recognize its blessedness when 
it comes to the aged and the infirm, those weary and 
worn with faithful years of brave work! When a man’s 
work is done, death is as natural and as beautiful as the 
falling leaves of autumn. All of us are wise enough to 
see that. I sometimes think that no more merciful death 
could have been chosen for that noble brother of ours, 
Abraham Lincoln, than the swift bullet which brought 
instant oblivion to his deadly weariness. His work was 
done. It had been a Titan’s task. Strong and brave 
and tender and loving he had held himself through it all. 
Worn and weary, deadly weary, he was. ‘Then, in an 
instant, the burden was dropped, rest came, the soul 
passed on to his God and our God to serve in what other 
spheres we know not, and the poor, tired, worn-out body 
was laid to rest. Is this condoning the deed of the as- 
sassin? By no means. It is recognizing that the pur- 
poses of the Eternal Goodness are worked out through 
the follies and mistakes of men. 

In order that we may take this sane and rational view 
of death, that we may be freed from all fear of death, it 
is needful, I think, that we get a clear view concerning the 
simple and fundamental facts of life—so far as we are 
capable. What is life, anyway? For the purposes of 
human knowledge, it is very convenient to separate mat- 
ter into two classes, inorganic and organic,—to say that 
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inorganic matter is lifeless, that organic matter has life. 
Yet, if we accept the theory of evolution, all that exists 
has sprung from or come up through inorganic matter. 
Accepting the nebular hypothesis, the time was when 
no form of organic matter existed on this earth. Already 
the conditions under which life can exist have passed away 
from the moon,—they must pass away from this earth 
in time. Life, then,—accepting the most profound 
researches of science,—is possible only during a transient 
period of planet evolution, while it is passing from one 
inorganic stage to another inorganic stage. For the 
purposes of human knowledge again the division of 
phenomena into physical or material and spiritual is very 
convenient. Jewish and Christian theology taught that 
spirit is found in man only. Buddha was broader. He 
recognized spirit, soul, in every animal form. He was 
not broad enough, however, to include in the kingdom of 
spirit all forms of life, vegetable as well as animal. That 
profound thought has been grasped by the human mind,— 
that the realm of life and the realm of spirit are coex- 
tensive. So far as I know, such is not the distinct teach- 
ing of any religion. So far as I know, every organized 
religious body of men opposes that teaching. And 
yet, if human life indicates the presence of spirit, soul, 
as Christians teach; if animal life, as well as human life, 
indicates the presence of soul, spirit, as Buddhists 
teach,—why not say that all life, vegetable as well as 
animal and human, demands this same hypothesis of 
soul for its explanation? The most thorough scientific 
investigation shows that the line of demarcation between 
vegetable and animal cannot be found. There are forms 
of life which, apparently, partake so equally of the vege- 
table and the animal that they cannot be distinctly classed 
with either. ‘The missing link between man and monkey 
is still to'seek;' but few of us doubt that he existed, back 
there somewhere among the primordial jungles. 

Many of us have felt our kinship with even the humblest 
animals. Some of us have understood our kinship with 
grass and flowers and trees. If life means spirit, then 
God is back of the unfolding bud as he is back of the 
human embryo. But wait,—we haven’t gone far enough 
yet. The evolution of the planet is from the stage where 
only the so-called inorganic can exist, through the stage 
where the organic appears and spins its filmy cobweb 
over the face of the mighty inorganic, and on into 
the stage where again that mighty inorganic holds un- 
disputed sway. Why shut spirit, soul, God, out of the 
inorganic? Inorganic matter? Inorganic matter is the 
foundation of the universe. Behind star dust and blaz- 
ing sun, behind solid granite and crumbling clod, just as 
truly as behind pulsing heart and throbbing brain, is— 
God. ‘The old professor told Grayson the truth,—“‘It’s 
all God.” The man who has not felt his kinship with 
primeval rock and good red clay has not grasped the 
deepest thought of divinity. When we have gone deep 
enough to discover this truth; when we have gotten rid 
of the conceit that we little, straddling, ‘‘forked radishes,”’ 
—in Carlyle’s phrase,—are made in the image of God; 
when our intellectual horizon has broadened enough so 
that we can understand that God, the Divine, is the 
Reality behind every form and appearance of so-called 
inorganic matter, just as truly as he is the Reality behind 
every form and appearance of life, from the humblest 
plant to the noblest animal, man; when we are ready 
to see the workings of infinite Wisdom and Love in the 
crystallization of the snowflake as in the aspiration of a 
saint, to say, with the old professor, “It’s all God,”— 
then we are absolutely freed from any thought of death 
as a calamity, whether it come in infancy or youth, in 
the vigor of manhood or the decreptitude of old age. 

The thought of Paul and the early Christian fathers 
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concerning life and death and God was something very 
different from our thought here and now. ‘The philos- 
ophy of the Early Church was founded upon dualism. 
There was God and there was Satan: there was spirit 
and there was matter. God and Satan were inevitably 
and eternally at war with one another. God was good, 
Satan evil. At first the war between God and Satan 
seemed to be waged on general principles,—but gradually 
it degenerated into a contest for human souls. As long 
as man lived, God and Satan kept up this fight over him,— 
God trying to get his allegiance, so that, when he died, he 
should have an eternity of idleness—excepting for adu- 
latory praise and glory to God—in a heaven with golden 
streets and crowns and harps;—Satan trying to get his 
allegiance so that, at death, the man might give Satan 
the inexpressible joy of watching him roast through 
eternity. Life was the arena for this fight between God 
and Satan. Spirit, the soul, was rather on God’s side 
in this fight, though it had the power to choose and often 
went over to Satan; but matter, the flesh, was clearly 
on Satan’s side. Death was the end of the fight, when 
man passed, irrevocably, under allegiance to the one or 
the other, into the eternal bliss of heaven or into the 
eternal damnation of hell. The hope of heaven was 
extolled as one of the noblest attitudes of the human 
mind; and fear of hell was inculcated as one of the strong- 
est motives to righteousness. All this involved the idea 
of conscious, personal immortality. Death was, to the 
vast majority, a dread and a horror. While there was 
life there was hope; but, once the soul had passed through 
the dark portal of death, the fate was sealed,—if heaven 
had been won, well and good; but oh the terrible un- 
certainty of that if, the fearful hell if heaven had not been 
won! And who could be sure? The noblest and best 
could only hope. Death could not be otherwise than a 
dread, a horror. Fear of death was inevitable. At 
the present time the reactionaries of the Catholic Church, 
the reactionaries of the Protestant churches, notably the 
High Church Episcopalian clergy, the reformed Baptist, 
or Holiness, people, and the travelling evangelists,—all 
preach and teach this primitive doctrine of dualism and 
antagonism, God and Satan, flesh and spirit, the future 
heaven and the future hell. At the present time the 
people who really accept that old “creed of fear’’ are 
afraid to die. 

Fear is not noble, fear is not worthy, fear is base and 
unmanly. The fear of death and the fear of hell are no 
more beautiful than any other fear. The race of man is 
slowly but surely struggling away from fear. None of 
us admires a coward, even when we are conscious of 
cowardice in ourselves. The brave folk are the ones who 
win our love. Brave folk have questioned this creed of 
fear. They have dared to investigate, to seek a reason 
for it. They have asked: ““Why Satan? why hell? Why 
any dualism, why any antagonism?” When this night- 
mare of superstition has been investigated, it is discovered 
to be—just a bad dream. ‘There isn’t any Satan or devil, 
personal or impersonal, here or hereafter. God, the 
Eternal Goodness, the Infinite Justice and Wisdom and 
Love, rules alone in this, his universe. There isn’t any 
hell, literal or figurative, here or hereafter. The sin and 
the sorrow and the suffering,—woe and misery and dis- 
ease,—all these are but beneficent punishment; coming in 
strict conformity with the absolutely just laws of the 
Absolute Justice; designed to teach us the folly of greed 
and hate and all forms of selfishness, the wisdom of right- 
eousness. Life is an opportunity to grow, to bring one’s 
conduct into harmony with the laws of the universe, to 
develop a beautiful personality, to win nobility of char- 
acter. And death? Why, death is just the fruition of 
life, the passing of this clay of body and brain back to 
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the elements from which it came, there to serve again’ 
the purposes of God; and the passing of this spirit, soul, 
back to its source, God, with him again to work his pur- 
poses,—though where or how, human eyes have not 
seen, human ears have not heard. 


“Mysterious night! when first our parent knew 

Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet, ‘neath the curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame,. 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! creation widened on man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, C sun! or who could find, 

While leaf and fly and insect lay revealed, 
That to such countless orbes thou mad’st us blind! 

Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife? 

Tf ight can thus deceive us, wherefore not /ife?”’ 


Mo.ine, IL. 


The Humility of Jesus. 


BY REV. JAMES ELMER RUSSELL. 


Humility does not mean self-depreciation, it does not 
mean the holding of a low opinion of one’s self. Some- 
where in his “Modern Painters’? Ruskin says: “The 
first test of a truly great man is his humility. I do not 
mean by humility doubt of his own power or hesitation 
of speaking his opinions, but a right understanding of 
the relation between what he can do and say and the 
rest of the world’s doings and sayings. All great men not 
only know their business, but usually know that they 
know it, and are not only right in their main opinions, 
but they usually know that they are right in them, only 
they do not think much of themselves on that account. ... 
They have a curious undersense of powerlessness, feeling 
that the power is not in them, but through them, that 
they could not do or be anything else than God made 
them, and they see something divine and God-made in 
every other man they meet, and are endlessly, foolishly, 
incredibly merciful.”” And another puts essentially the 
same thought this way: “Humility does not spring from 
a mean opinion of ourselves, but from a high opinion of 
God. ‘The man is truly humble who clearly sees behind 
all his gifts, possessions, successes, and approbation, 
that God is the real source of these things and not 
himself.”’ 

When we learn that humility is always to be looked 
for in the characters of the truly great, we should expect 
to find humility exhibited by Jesus even before we had 
made a detailed study of his life. And the fact that the 
consciousness and assertion of power are not inconsist- 
ent with humility of spirit help us to understand the 
seeming paradox of the union of majestic claims and of a 
humble spirit in his life. 

As the first evidence of the humility of Jesus take his 
freedom from a proud and haughty spirit. The teachings 
of the old Greek moralists before the time of Christ have 
much of abiding value for the world, but their ideal 
man was a man of proud spirit and haughty manner. 
‘The ideal man pictured by Aristotle reminds one of the 
Pharisee in the parable of the Pharisee and the publican. 
He was one who felt and acted as if he were above other 
men. Of this spirit, however, there is no trace in Jesus. 
He was the most approachable of men. People of all 
sorts and conditions felt at home with him. He was 
thoroughly democratic. He was brought up in a lowly 
home, in a country town; and he chose his disciples not 
from the socially influential and not from the intel- 
lectually great. He chose them from wholesome, every- 
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day sort of men. Ina far higher sense than was meant by 
Mr. Sam Walter Foss, Jesus might have said,— 
“There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content; 
There are souls like stars that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament; 
But let me live by the side of the road, 
And be a friend of man.’’ 


In the second place the humility of Jesus appears in 
that he was contented with obscurity, and was not afflicted 
with the restless desire for distinction and pre-eminence 
by which so many are characterized. Kipling’s words,— 


“T have done one braver deed 
Than all the worthies did; 
And hence a braver yet doth spring, 
Which is to keep that hid,’”’— 


find their best illustration in Jesus. He was always 
doing great deeds about which he wished the world to 
know nothing. Those whom he healed were frequently 
charged to tell no one about it. And he even forbade 
his disciples, after the confession of faith by Peter at 
Cesarea Philippi, to tell men of his Messianic claims. 
Any desire for display or for personal reputation would 
have dictated a different course in all of these instances, 
and would have led him also to gratify those who came 
seeking a sign by showing them some evidence of his 
power. But Jesus was humble. He held his power in 
trust for service, never to be used to add to his own fame. 

One other illustration of the humility of Jesus there is 
time to give, and that was his willingness to stoop to 
menial service. When he and the disciples came to the 
upper room on the night before the crucifixion, and not 
one of them offered to do the work of a servant and wash 
the dust-stained feet of the others, Jesus arose from 
supper, and laid aside his outer garments, and took a 
towel and girded himself. Then he poured water into a 
basin, and began to wash his disciples’ feet, and to wipe 
them with the towel wherewith he was girded. When he 
had finished, he translated this act of humility into words 
for their benefit: “If I, then, the Lord and the Teacher 
have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one an- 
other’s feet. For I have given you an example, that ye 
should also do as I have done to you.” 

Yes, Jesus is the example of humility as of every other 
virtue. Napoleon said, ““When I see one chair that is 
higher and better than others, my impulse is to take it 
for myself.’ But none of that spirit appears in Jesus, 
nor should it ever appear in the lives of his disciples. 
When men are tempted by pride and by the whole brood 
of selfish ambitions, a voice speaks to them if they will 
listen, ‘‘Seekest thou great things for thyself, seek them 
not saith the Lord.” As Carl Hilty, a wise German 
writer, remarks, “‘Self-seeking is the fundamental sin.”’ 
The secret of the humility of Jesus appears when he is 
heard saying, “I came down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me.” 

Watkins, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life, 


Little hindrances and closing up of accustomed or 
expected avenues and the presence of difficulties to be 
overcome,—I’m not going to be cast down by trifles 
such as these.—James Hinton. 


ad 


To know that we are forgiven, it is only necessary to 
look at our Father’s love till it sinks into our heart, to 
open our soul to Him till He shall pour His love into it; 
to wait on Him till we find peace.—J. F. Clarke. 
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As with separate souls, so with peoples—the New 
Year, though it holds inheritance of shame and loss, 
holds, also, inheritance of striving, and accomplishment, 
and divine aspiration. So the light is climbing, not 
only of a New Year, but of a new era for the awakening 
of the world.— Richard Watson Gilder. 


ed 


If we yield ourselves unto God, and sincerely accept 
our lot as assigned by him, we shall count up its con- 
tents and disregard its omissions, and, be it as feeble as 
a cripple’s and as narrow as a child’s, shall find in it re- 
sources of good surpassing our best economy and sacred 
claims that may keep awake our highest will—J. Marti- 
nea. 

fred 


Act up faithfully to your convictions; and, when you 
have been unfaithful, bear with yourself, and resume 
always with calm simplicity your little task. Suppress, 
as much as you possibly can, all recurrence to yourself, 
and you will suppress much vanity. Accustom your- 
self to much calmness and an indifference to events.— 


Madame Guyon. 
& 


Be patient with every one, but above all with yourself. 
I mean, do not be disturbed because of your imperfec- 
tions, and always rise up bravely from a fall. I am glad 
that you make a daily new beginning; there is no better 
means of progress in the spiritual life than to be continu- 
ally beginning afresh, and never to think that we have 
done enough.—Francis de Sales. 


The Pulpit. 


“Quench not the Fires.” 


BY REY. FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


The line of least resistance is along the path of daily 
routine, bordered on both sides by the commonplace. We 
must walk this path, meeting its demands, discharging 
its duties. We rise in the morning with more or less 
reluctance, we pursue our round of cares on a dead level, 
simply because they challenge our attention and will not 
be put off. It is possible, so regularly the day’s events 
come, to go through them almost automatically, with all- 
absorbing attention, leading at last to weariness and 
sleep. Sometimes,even our, pleasures come and go in 
the same way. 


““Forenoon and afternoon and night, 
Forenoon and afternoon and night, 
Forenoon and—what? 

The empty song repeats itself.” 


If this were all, what should we think, you and I and 
all thoughtful people, of ourselves and the world in which 
we live? If this were all the possibility for any class of 
citizens, however unfortunate, what should we think? 
Far less of ourselves and far less of humankind than we 
do. We know it is possible to light up the path of rou- 
tine, to glorify the commonplace by the way in which 
we carry ourselves, by the way in which we cultivate 
within the higher and the better life. 

When I turned my calendar to a new page, on the first 
of the month, I read this: “‘Life is but once. We shall 
never pass this way again. Drink the cup, wear the 
roses, live the verses.” “Drink the cup,’”—that means 
when hard experiences come to us, when we feel bowed 
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down with the weight of cares and responsibilities, when 
we are crushed by a sense of our own inadequacy, accept 
it all sweetly as a part of the inevitable. Don’t reluct 
at it; don’t go off into a corner and think, ““I am more 
unfortunate than ever anybody was’; don’t entertain 
the thought of the hardness and sombreness of life, but 
face what you must face, it may be with smiles or it may 
be with tears, but face it in a brave and lofty spirit. Face 
the clouds without forgetting the sunshine. Accept the 
darkness of the night without forgetting the eternal 
stars. So Socrates drank the fatal hemlock, so we shall 
drink the cup of experience put to our lips, in a way that 
shall bear witness to the superiority of the life within 
to the steady burning within of the fire of a courageous 
heart and a sweet and gentle soul. “‘Wear the roses,’”’”— 
appreciate the good in life, seek the bright and the beau- 
tiful whether in outward nature or in human nature,— 
they are there waiting for us to catch the inspiration and 
the good cheer they bring. ‘‘ Wear the roses,” —not only 
on our external persons and in our drawing-rooms, but 
in our minds and our hearts, in the daily conduct of our 
lives. Beauty wherever found should make us beautiful 
within. Sunshine and blue sky should find their reflec- 
tion within. Truth and goodness, as personified in 
others, should touch us in the depth of our natures to 
make us clean, and pure and good, too. Cultivate an 
appreciation for what is helpful and inspiring in the world 
about us, in the people we meet every day, and let it 
have an uplifting and refining influence in our own lives. 
Take the joys of life holily. Wear all the roses of per- 
sonal character in others, in character blossoming more 
beautifully in ourselves. What a wonderful thing life 
becomes when we can think of it as opportunity to seek 
and find what is best everywhere! We must cultivate 
our taste for what is best, and then, if we walk in the 
fields, we shall find it. If we wander up and down the 
streams, we shall find it. If we sail the seas, we shall 
find it. Wherever we cultivate the acquaintance of 
external nature, we shall find it. And the same thing is 
true of our association with people. Look for the good 
things, the happy things, the noble things, the roses of 
life in humanity; and, almost before you know it, they 
will have influenced you, and you will be wearing them in 
your inmost consciousness. “Live the verses,’’—make 
life rhythmical, make it a harmony, make it a poem. 
Is that hard to do? All the same, try to do it, and keep 
on trying. Rhythm in life,—we know it in the soughing 
of the pines; we know it in the flag as it yields gently to 
the persuasion of the breeze; we know it in music, music 
composed by gifted souls, and interpreted to us by in- 
strument and voice; we know it in the songs which 
poets have sung; we need to know it in ourselves. We 
are writing a poem, we are composing a symphony,—at 
least we are set to do that in our own characters. What 
a different thing it makes of this career of ours in space 
and time if we can keep the fires of the poetic, the rhyth- 
mic and musical, the fires of the ideal, burning within. 
It is a great thing to write the verses, it is a great thing 
to sing them, it is a great thing to live them. Did it 
ever occur to you that this whole universe of ours is set 
to music? Did it ever occur to you that all human life 
ultimates in harmony,—discords everywhere, but finally 
the building up out of them of the universal human sym- 
phony from the hands of the Infinite Composer? Why 
should not you and I out of the discords of our own lives 
bring to pass the harmony of a rhythmic character? 
What Tennyson has done, what Browning and all the 
poets have done, what Beethoven and Wagner and their 
fellows have done in great ways, that we are to do in our 
little ways. How the commonplace lights up, how the 
routine grows beautiful when we treat it all as elements 
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in the poem, the symphony of a life! 
verses,’’ we shall find ourselves putting the rhythm of 
nobility into the common things, the things of every-day 
routine. 

I heard a gentleman say recently, and it seemed to me 
to contain fine thought-suggestion: ‘‘We are not these 
bodies of ours possessing a soul. We are living souls 
possessing these bodies.” It makes quite a difference 
which view we take. In the one case we shall make 
looking after the bodily things, the food, the raiment, the 
housing, primary; in the other case, we shall make them 
secondary. I do not mean that we ought to neglect a 
reasonable care of the body, but that we should value 
that for its ministry to the real life, the life of mind, 
heart, conscience, soul; and that we should never allow 
it to take the place of ‘this higher and deeper and better 
life. This means that we do not live to eat and drink and 
sleep: we eat and drink and sleep to live. This means 
that we do not live for pleasure and recreation, but that 
we have pleasure and recreation in order the better to 
live. The human mind is naturally hungry for knowl- 
edge, it wants to know. The human heart is naturally 
hungry for companionship, it wants to love. The human 
conscience, in its best estate to-day, is hungry for justice 
and equity, for uprightness and progress in personal 
character; it wants to see fair play; it wants to find itself 
advancing with every new day toward an ever-unfolding 
ideal. The soul of the man expressing itself through 
spiritual sensibility is hungry for the realities of the 
spiritual life: it wants to begin that life, or, if already 
begun, it wants to develop it right where it is and in the 
hour that now is. It is all these things taken together— 
the affairs of mind, heart, conscience, soul—that make 
real living, make manhood and womanhood, make the 
trend toward unending improvement, the climbing after 
the better and the best. It is in service of all these that 
we want to “drink the cup and wear the roses and live 
the verses.’”’ Whatever else we do, we cannot afford to 
“quench the fires” which keep the intellect, the affec- 
tions, the moral purposes, the spiritual sensibilities alive. 
And, if there are those in our time, and in this great coun- 
try of ours, so badly off in material conditions that these 
fires will not burn in and for them, then it is your duty and 
mine, and the duty of every fortunate man and woman, 
to help make those conditions better. What wrong can 
be so great as that which shuts off from men and women 
and little children the opportunities of growth along the 
lines of mind, heart, conscience, and soul? We must not 
quench these fires in ourselves, we must do what we can 
to make it possible for them to burn for the least fortu- 
nate of our brothers and sisters. 

This “unconquerable mind” which, where it has half 
a chance, stands at nothing in the way of obstacle to 
invention, to discovery, to all the processes which make 
up civilization; this mind which has created philosophies 
and religions, and may do so again,—we must never 
“quench its fires.” It’s the mind which makes the man. 
“It’s the power of thought in a nation which makes it 
truly great. Read human history and see how the rule 
of brute force has given way, and is giving way all the 
time, totherule of mind. Quench not the fires of the mind. 

This power of loving and being loved,—how that sweeps 
over all the world, commanding universal sway! ‘Faith, 
hope, love,” said Paul, ‘“but the greatest of these is 
love.” How fathers and mothers, sisters and brothers, 
relatives and friends, to every degree, have responded 
to that sentiment! How it makes true what Emerson 
said, “‘ All mankind loves a lover!’” Love—it is the power 
which is gradually overcoming fear and hatred and every 
unseemly thing in the world. It stretches out its hand 
from sect to sect, from nation to nation, from religious 
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system to religious system, and says: “Are we not all 
members of one family? Let us live together as brothers 
and sisters.’”” Love stands by when all else fails. Let 
us quench not the fires of the heart. Let us keep them 
burning in an ever-brightening flame. 

The voice of God in the soul, the moral imperative, 
that whose function it is 


“Upon us all to lay 
Heavier burdens every day,’ 


What supreme power this represents in humankind! 
Nothing is settled until it is settled right. Taxes may be 
low, every money consideration satisfactory, and a people 
going to its doom. It is when virtue abounds (what did 
Milton say?— 


** And, if virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her”), — 


that a state is giving hostages to fortune and to life. 
This something within that teaches loyalty to conscience, 
that says, “Whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely and of good report,’’—do these things, 
it is this which makes the true grandeur of nations and 
of men. “Quench not the fres” of the “Mystic Ought”: 
keep them burning, the beacon lights of enduring prog- 
tress for the world. 

The spiritual sense, almost smothered often, struggling 
for existence often, how vital it is to keep its fires burning, 
too. It is the sign that a man has come to himself, that 
he has caught a vision of what he really is, and that he 
means to live a spiritual force, reaching ever higher and 
higher toward an adequate spiritual life. One of the lead- 
ing aims of my ministry, now covering many years, has 
been to take the word “spiritual” out of its association 
with the supernatural, and place it in company with the 
natural. Just as easily, just as naturally as the flower 
evolves from the seed, so the spiritual life may evolve in 
due time out of all the mishaps, all the struggle, all the 
reachings out of a human being. You and I want to 
climb to that, want to evolve into that, not somewhere 
else and at some other time, but right here i in this life and 
Disturb not the process, “quench not the 


May this be an hour of self-examination, may we look 
within and see how the fires are burning. These are 
our altars, these fires of the mind, the heart, the con- 
science, the soul: these are our holy places where we 
must worship the highest, where we must cultivate the 
acquaintance of the best. The results of our productive 
industry in the world, our material gains of one kind and 
another,—we must draw from them to keep these flames 
alive. And so we shall evolve from “good to better, and 
from better to better thence again,” in all the helpful- 
ness and all the integrity and all the spiritual beauty 
of personal character. So shall we shed abroad all about 
us, among our friends and acquaintances, in the com- 
munity in which we live, a worthy influence for the noblest 
life: so catching always is the power of truth, the power 
of love, the power of personal integrity, the power of 
spiritual attainment. 


“Quench not the fires that burn within the soul, 
E’en though the world smiles chill upon their glow, 
But feed those lonely fires which flicker low 
With all that’s best out of thy fortune’s dole; 

Thine ease consume, content, and Pits control, 
if so 
They feed the fires which burn within the soul 
Its utmost to inspire. The flames may blind, 
To ashes turn the toys thou did’st adore, 
But trust the light that shines. Fear not to mind 
The inner impulse urging thee from shore 
On stormy ventures. Quicken thy desires 
For ports beyond thy sight. Quench not_the fires!” 
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When I go Home. 


When I go home, it will be evening, 

And I shall hear my own dear people sing, 
And see the lighted rooms, and take my place, 
As one of them, in that sweet time of grace. 


When I go home, I shall be very tired 

Of struggling for the things that I desired; 

But I shall be content to end my quest, 

Gaining the best things, peace and love and rest. 


When I go home, how sorry I shall be 

Not to have brought more treasures back with me! 

Yet, though I be a failure, worn and poor, 

They will not turn me from my Father’s door. 
—Marianne Farningham. 


“On the Firing Line.” 
BY JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 

In this little book (Unity Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, 134 pp., 50 cents), Rev. 
Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, “‘the Apostle of 
all the Humanities,’ presents us with a 
unique and original contribution respecting 
the momentous and vexatious problem of 
intemperance. It consists of three life- 
sketches, full of personal experience, graphic 
description, illuminating thought, spiritual 
insight, and ethical earnestness, to which are 
appended four short letters, addressed to 
saloon-keepers, to workingmen, to women, 
to a beer advocate. 

This is “a human document’”’ of great 
worth and power,—no intemperate exag- 
geration, no foolish emotionalism, no wild 
denunciation, no fruitless theorizing, no 
indecisive temporizing, no mere conven- 
tional preachment. The author sets out 
to see the naked facts just as they exist 
and to describe them just as he finds them. 
His report is the tragic romance of reality. 
With no apology for being in earnest, with 
no attempt to make out ‘‘a case,” with 
faith in “‘the understatement,’’? Mr. Jones 
carries the reader with him by the perfect 
sanity, good-nature, and fairness of his 
discussion. He gets down to actual con- 
ditions of human life and shows us what the 
saloon is, what the drink habit really does 
to human life, and also what the forces 
at present working for cure and prevention 
of this evil are. A most timely, refreshing, 
and helpful book; an arsenal stocked with 
effective weapons, ready to the hand of 
every wattrior fighting for total abstinence; 
a well-charged storage battery, full of high- 


tension, moral enthusiasm sufficient to 
invigorate the discouraged advocate of 
sobriety; a trumpet call with persuasive 


message for the indifferent and indulgent, 
arousing them to a consciousness of their 
duty to themselves and others. 

The opening chapter, “‘A Night in a 
Saloon,’’ is a remarkably graphic, instruc- 
tive, and impressive description of an actual 
experience which came to Dr. Jones, un- 
sought and unexpected. ‘The story is told 
most attractively, with many a flash of 
insight and poetic touch. In the light of 
the facts seen, the institution stands, re- 
vealed in all its vicious and corrupting feat- 
ures. When brought into comparison with 
this experience, all palliative and apologetic 
statements about the saloon as the “poor 
man’s club’ seem not only absolutely 
untrue, but extremely injurious. 

A few of the sentences in which Dr. Jones 
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states his estimate of the saloon, when 
studied at short range from the inside, 
deserve reproduction here. After referring 
to those who contend that the root of the 
temperance evil is economic, he ~ writes, 
‘With all due respect to our economists and 
scientific sociologists, is it not plain that the 
primal cause of the saloon is not economic, 
but a wanton indulgence of an appetite for 
stimulants?” He continues, ‘‘The inspira- 
tion of the saloon is now, and always has 
been, the liquor in it: the heart of it is in 
the bottle, the live serpent in the bottle is 
the stimulant.’’ He proceeds, ‘‘The prac- 
tices and indulgences fostered by the Ameri- 
can saloon under any conditions have made, 
and still make, for the ruin of the individual, 
the defeat of the school, the disgrace of the 
church, and the burden of the State.” <A 
condemnation none too severe. A noble 
passage is this: ‘‘I submit that the American 
saloon, as a social centre, is not worthy of our 
respect or our tolerance so long as it is a 
place into which a man hesitates to take his 
wife, or where he would be sorry to see his 
boys go, so long as it is a place where such 
vices as profanity, vulgar speech, vicious 
politics, gambling and the unblushing cul- 
tivation of the lewd imagery and ribald 
tongue that lead to the degradation of 
women and the defamation of the home, 
find shelter there.” Strong language but, 
none too strong. 

The second chapter, entitled ‘“Two Neigh- 
bors,” tells the pathetic story of two neigh- 
bors, “Bob” and ‘“‘Billy’’ who, through 
drink, went down to drunkards’ graves, and 
pulled others into innumerable miseries. 
But the sharp point of the familiar story, as 
brought out by Dr. Jones, is this: Why 


should the community have left these men |; 


unprotected? They would not allow in- 
fected wells to go unnoticed. Why protect 
the saloon which does more to ruin human 
life in a day than a foul well in a century? 
He states the case in these words: ‘‘The 
saloons, which so mar the beauty, sanity, 
and respectability of that village, helped 
debauch and continued to pauperize my 
two neighbors; and they were permitted 
to continue their fell work until they had 
secured the last nickel, drained to the dregs 
the cup of life of ‘Bob’ and ‘Billy,’ which 
dregs, indeed, they helped make bitter as 
gall and wormwood.”’ The reading of the 
chapter ought to shame any man into effec- 
tive activity against this most destructive 
enemy of the human race. No one can 
dispute this conclusion, ‘I believe that the 
voters of that little hamlet egregiously 
failed in their duty when they failed to 
shield and direct those crippled neighbors 
of theirs and mine.’’ How true, unfort- 
unately, “‘The better elements of the com- 
munity have too long truckled to the 
vicious and the dissipated.’ When our 
citizens generally realize the force of these 
facts, the ‘‘drink-problem” will be easily 
solved. 

The third chapter, ‘‘ The Flanking Columns 
in the War for Sobriety,” presents in a very 
fresh and captivating manner the agencies 
at present working for temperance, which, 
to Dr. Jones, as to every one abreast of the 
best thought of the time on this important 
subject, means, not ‘‘moderation,’ but 
total abstinence. He uses the charge of the 
Union Army up Lookout Mountain in the 
Civil War (which is told with great spirit), 
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to illustrate what is going on to-day in the 
great battle for temperance. He forcibly 
describes the different forces engaged in this 
world-wide movement: the discoveries of 
science, the commands of industry, the rules 
of railroads, the restrictive laws of the 
States, the work of the women (the teachings 
of life insurance are not mentioned, but they 
begin to be impressive and will become 
increasingly effective). The survey presents 
an encouraging array of soldiers on the side 
of total abstinence. Truly does Dr. Jones 
write: “This battle-ground is not sectional, 
the weapons are not bullets and bayonets, 
but arguments-and ballots. None the less, 
it is war, war to the hilt. An unrelenting, 
unyielding, irreconcilable battle is on be- 
tween the forces of temperance and intem- 
perance, the army of the sane and the sober 
fighting against the army of the dissolute 
and those who would profit from dissipa- 
tion by bartering in the stuff that dissipates.” 
While the commanders of the army of drink 
feel as confident of victory as Gen. Bragg be- 
fore the great Battle Above the Clouds, so 
the flanking columns will prove irresistible, 
and in the end Alcohol will be driven from his 
stronghold,—a glowing prophecy of hope. 

This little book is the best popular hand- 
book on temperance that exists, so simple, 
so direct, so human, so sober, so full of facts 
that captivate and convince, equally in- 
teresting to old and young, helpful to the 
advocate of total abstinence and persuasive 
with the indifferent and the indulgent. It 
ought to be in every library, large and small. 
Parents and teachers can do no better than 
to buy a copy and keep it circulating among 
the young. Preachers will find material 
here for sermons, and the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union will do well to use 
it widely. No better programme for Tem- 
perance Sunday in our Sunday-schools, 
for young people’s societies, and for branches 
of our “‘Alliance’’ could be provided than 
readings from its pages. Mothers will do 
well to see that a copy is kept upon the 
table in the living room of the home. It is 
itself ‘‘a flanking column” of great power 
in the army that is sweeping on to certain 
victory for temperance, which means the 
betterment of human life. May it go far 
and wide inspiring and blessing mankind. . 


Literature. 

LECTURES ON THE COMPOSITION AND DE- 
LIVERY OF SERMONS. By James Drummond. 
London: Philip Green. 1s. 6d. net.—The pres- 
ent writer remembers that a young divinity 
student once showed him a sermon, which, 
to speak cruelly, was ,only made up of a 
few feeble platitudes flowing from a rill of 
Bible texts, that would have been better 
had they been left unadulterated. Noting 
a look of sad surprise on the face of the 
reader, the young theologue answered the 
implied questioning: ‘‘Well, yes, I know; it 
is not very powerful. But then, you see, 
at this point I pound the desk a little, and 
there I stop and look impressively at my 
audience; and—well—after all, it goes 
pretty well.” This was not the young per- 
son who asked, in bewilderment, ‘‘What is 
power in the pulpit?” but so far as any 


| realization of that mysterious element went, 
‘it well might have been. 


Certainly, this 
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volume might have given him illumination 
on a few vital points. For it is admirable 
in its common sense, and, if the thing can be 
done at all, in its fitting the young preacher 
for writing and delivering sermons. For in- 
stance, Dr. Drummond makes a wise dis- 
tinction between a sermon and an essay, be- 
tween what is merely to be read and what is 
to be spoken: “‘An essay seeks to communi- 
cate knowledge, to influence our opinion, or 
to improve our taste... . But the sermon 
is an oration, intended to have a rousing 
appeal to the emotions and the will.” ‘Then 
follows a description of the various kinds of 
sermons—as the meditative, the expository, 
the personal discourse. In speaking of 
style, the author follows the old division of 
the rhetorics,—clearness, force, and beauty. 
If you fail to hit the comprehension of your 
congregation, your sermon misses fire. By 
way of illustration, a preacher had said in 
discussion of a certain subject that ‘‘com- 
mentators did not agree with him.” The 
next day a farmer brought to his door a 
goodly sack saying: ‘‘I have brought you 
some very fine potatoes, which I am sure 
will suit you; for you said yesterday that 
common ’taters didn’t agree with you.” 
There are wise words about the training of 
the voice, and that sad art known as “‘elo-! 
cution”’: ‘In the pulpit the end is wholly 
outside the region of artistic skill; and any 
display of elocutionary power, by savoring 
of insincerity, would defeat its proper end.” 
Would that many young—and older— 
preachers would take this counsel to heart, 
as many a good sermon is fatally marred, 
so far as its effect upon the congregation is 
concerned, by its feeble, inadequate or un- 
natural delivery. 


ELKANAH SETILE. His Life and Works. 
By F. C. Brown. Chicago: The University 
Press. $1.39.—Elkanah Settle is by no 
means a familiar name to readers of to-day. 
Libraries of universal literature have been 
published which contain no mention of him. 
He was born in February, 1648; was King’s 
Scholar at Westminster in 1663, and went to 
Trinity College, Oxford, in 1666. In this 
year he wrote his first play, Cambyses, which 
gained the favor of Anne, Duchess of 
Buccleugh and Monmouth, and achieved a 
dramatic success. Its success probably cut 
short the young poet’s stay at Oxford. He 
was attracted by the heroic tragedies then in 
vogue and wrote within the next two years 
the play by which he is best known, The 
Empress of Morocco, which received the en- 
thusiastic applause of a brilliant court and 
caused his name to live and be associated 
with those of Crowne, Shadwell, Rochester, 
and Dryden. This mediocre production, 
which won him the undying jealousy and 
enmity of some contemporary playwrights, 
was destined, says his present biographer, to 
become a factor in changing the taste for 
heroic plays, in causing Dryden to use a 
different poetic medium, and in promoting 
the use of the spectacular in the drama. 
Moreover, it has preserved for later students 
the most exact information they possess 
concerning the interior of a Restoration 
theatre. Dryden was thoroughly enraged, 
for the young writer, far inferior to him- 
self in ability, held favors that should by 
merit have come to him; and in this other 
writers agreed. From the unpopularity 
incurred from controversies and quarrels 
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in the earlier years of his writing, Settle 
never recovered. The favor of princes is 
fickle, and his versatile genius never again 
gained the success which it might reasonably 
have been expected to reach. He died a 
pensioner at Charterhouse in 1724. Mr. 
Brown has collected with great pains every- 
thing that can now be known of Settle’s 
life and works. He discusses here the plays 
separately and adds information that will 
be found especially valuable to students of 
the period. A separate volume to contain 
a new edition of The Empress of Morocco, 
with notes, etc., will soon appear. 


BarBarous Mexico. By John Kenneth 
Turner. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
$1.50.—The author explains that the term 
“barbarous” in the title of his book is in- 
tended to apply not to the people of Mexico, 
but to the form of government which permits 
the slavery and cruel ill-treatment of help- 
less human beings, bought and sold like 
mules, The details of this slavery, here 
set forth in clear, apparently well-substan- 
tiated, statements make, indeed, painful 
reading, but they say at length what has 
been frequently implied in other ways. 
Mr. Turner writes of what he has himself 
seen and proved. Taking plenty of time 
for investigation, he has explored conditions 
and hunted down reports. His bitter ar- 
raignment of what he calls the Diaz sys- 
tem of economic slavery and political autoc- 
racy touches the responsibility of American 
capitalists and the American press. It is 
in direct contrast to the befogging, indefi- 
nite statements that tend to blur the issues 
involved. Whether the inferences from the 


facts are justified or not, this book is one 


with which the American public ought to 
become acquainted in order that they may 
see what Mr. Turner declares the revolu- 
tionists in Mexico put forward as their hope 
and intent. 


CorRECT PRINCIPLES OF CLASSICAL SING- 
ING. By Max Heinrich. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.50.—Max 
Heinrich needs no introduction to Americans 
who know anything of music and who realize, 
in greater or less degree of completeness, 
how much they owe to him for the better 
understanding of classical music in this coun- 
try. He was the first who undertook, some 
thirty years ago, classic song recitals, when 
it was a doubtful matter to sing other than 
English words to an English-speaking audi- 
ence. What he has to say regarding the 
art of singing is surely important. He begins 
with advice about choosing a teacher and 
goes on to instruction touching voice pro- 
duction, breath control, phrasing, tone color, 
etce., taking up then the division of oratorio 
singing and recitative, with careful detailed 
illustrations from the “‘Messiah’’ and “Die 
Schéne Miillerin,” for which the accompany- 
ing musical notes are given. He is a master 
in the art, and his suggestions will be found 
generally useful. 


IANCOLN IN THE Brack Hawk WAR. 
By Theophilus Middling. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Sigma Publishing Company.—It is to be 
feared that this long narrative poem—it is 
called on the title page an epos of the North- 
west—will find fewer readers than if its 
stirring events and numerous anecdotes had 
been given to the public in prose. Histori- 
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cal notes, given at the end, help out the 
understanding of the poem, which is, how- 
ever, straightforward enough to need little 
explanation. On the twenty-first of April, 
1832, sixty-eight men volunteered to serve 
the state of Illinois at Richland, and, in the 
election that followed, Lincoln was elected 
captain. He had walked over from New 
Salem to the rendezvous, in response to the 
call of Governor Reynolds for troops against 
the invasion of Black Hawk. The book is 
a tribute to the greatness of Lincoln in all 
that makes a man noble and honored. 


LIFE AND THE IDEAL. By J. Brierley. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.25.—The 
Christian Register has so often reprinted essays 
by J. Brierley from the London Christian 
World that its readers are already aware of 
the writer’s charm of presentation and the 
sound philosophy upon which his conclusions 
are based. His essays are deeply religious, 
but they are also good literature. They 
are forward-looking and encouraging in the 
best sense. In short, Mr. Brierley, always 
readable and always with something to say 
that really counts, is one of the best among 
the writers of to-day. A new book from him 
is a new possession of value. 


Miscellaneous. 
— 

In dainty white and decorated covers 
Richard G. Badger publishes the poems of 
Cornelia A. McFalls, a name which, in the 
dedication to the reader, the name is printed 
as Cordelia. Mrs. McFalls died about two 
years ago, and the poems are prefaced by a 
brief biographical sketch which pays tribute 
to her patriotism, her strength of character, 
and the nobility of her ideals. 


Clear Your Attics and Closets! 
Pamphlets, Magazines, and Books Bought 
Boston Boox Co. 83 Francis St.. Boston 


Ready January 1. 
{INTERNATIONAL SERIES No. 3.] 


THE UNITARIAN MISSION 
IN JAPAN 


By CLAY MacCAULEY 


There has been wanting among our publica- 
tions a brief account of the history and aims 
of the Unitarian Mission in Japan. This 
need is well supplied in this pamphlet by one 
whose long identification with the Mission 
makes his report authentic and trustworthy. 
After tracing briefly the story of the wonder- 
ful rise of Japan in the arts and ideals of 
modern civilization, the writer treats of the 
attitude of the Japanese mind toward the 
religion and ethics of the West, and gives an 
interesting account of the way in which Uni- 
tarian Christianity was first introduced into 
the empire and the principles and aims which 
have governed its activities for the nearly 
twenty years of its existence in Japan. The 
recent reorganization of the Mission is de- 
scribed and the belief expressed that Unita- 
rianism is the type of the rational and spiritual 
Christianity which alone can hope for ac- 
ceptance in that country. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by its number only, not by title 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Geography on Wings. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


I like geography, but still I think it’s sort of dry 
To sit and learn your lessons from a book. 
Now, if teacher had an airship and would take us out to 
fly, 
At all the different lands and seas to look— 
Oh, but wouldn’t that be just the very greatest kind of fun! 
Arithmetic and grammar and those things 
Wouldn’t seem one-half so stupid if we knew when we were 
done 
We should study our geography on wings. 


Think of skimming the Atlantic and beating all the ships! 
Think of circling around AXtna’s spouting flames! 

Think of floating over mountain peaks, and think of making 

trips 

To the cities with the queer jaw-breaking names! 

We would settle down in Africa and have a lion hunt; 
We’d watch the camels o’er Sahara wind. 

To go and find the South Pole would be just a little stunt, 
And then we’d see what else there is to find. 


I’ve often wondered whether in the Caribbean Sea 
There is not still one pirate flag afloat; 

And I should really like to know just how it feels to be 
Left one night on some desert isle remote; 

And, when I wanted cocoanuts and oranges and things, 
I’d pick them from the trees as I went past. 

Oh, I’m sure if I could study geography on wings, 

I should learn my lessons very, very fast! 


Why? 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


And now I am going to tell you how it 
was that a certain little dog took a blue rib- 
bon at the dog show. 

Tatters was born in March. It was a 
warm, bright March, so the baby puppy 
and its mother did not mind about their 
home much. To be sure, an old deserted 
shed is not a very elegant residence at any 
season of the year, but Tatters’s mother was 
a genuine tramp with a soul that never 
soared above a higher ambition than con- 
venient and well-filled garbage cans, and 
how was she to know that Tatters had a 
different nature? 

Well, for a little time the shed did well 
enough, for no one came to molest the two 
dogs and everything was peaceful. 

Very early Tatters—though he had no 
name then—displayed traits of character 
that were most disturbing. For instance, 
he refused to be content to live for food 
alone. Indeed, after eating he was ready 
for a romp and teased his mother shame- 
fully. She, poor creature, had enough 
to do in securing food. She was ready for 
rest, once her maternal duties were per- 
formed, but not so Tatters! He frollicked 
and capered and nosed about in a distracting 
way. He was very funny on his wobbly 
fat legs, and often his mother had to shut 
her eyes for fear she would laugh if she 
watched him, and she did not intend being 
one of those weak, silly mothers who dote 
on their offspring. 

It was late in May when Tatters’s mother 
began to think long, dreadful thoughts 
about deserting her child. The fact was, 
Tatters was a good deal of a nuisance to his 
mother. Besides his everlasting desire for 
fun, he was developing traits that angered his 
parent greatly. He would wander far and 
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refuse to obey her calls. He took to crying 
for the moon and mistaking night for day. 
And so it was that that mother dog planned 
to desert her puppy and take to her tramp 
life again unhampered by silly little Tatters. 
In early June the fearful thing was done. 
One warm evening the mother came not to 
the lonely shed, and Tatters, sitting forlornly 
on his small haunches, cried for her, whined 
for her, and then went to sleep hungry. 

The next day he faced a hard proposition, 
but the something in Tatters that his mother 
did not understand saved him. He de- 
termined to make the best of things and seek 
his fortune in the world. For a good long 
while he had been discontented with the 
shed; there was a house down the road 
much nicer and more respectable; and, if 
only a dog was wise enough to time his 
visits, there was always a bite at the back 
door. 

To be sure, most of the people in the 
house drove him off with bitter words of 
scorn. He was called by them, “‘beast,”’ 
“cur,” “dirty little rascal” and other hard 
names, not to mention sticks and stones 
that were worse than names. But at the 
back door, when the other people were away, 
a kind hand passed out food to Tatters, and 
a gentle voice soothed his feelings with, 
“There, there, you sorry little critter!” 

Now, how Tatters knew that he must 
not seek that back door as a permanency 
in his time of trouble, I do not know. He 
meant to reserve it for emergencies only. 
Well, the warm summer weather was kind 
to Tatters and he soon discovered means of 
getting food and drink that relieved him of 
all anxiety. In those golden days he gave 
himself up to fun and had the very best time 
imaginable. All the tramp part of him 
came to the fore. He was dirty, unkempt, 
and unruly. He learned to know boys and 
size them up. With some he became friends 
and shared their play: with others he put his 
tail between his legs and looked ugly. In 
those care-free days he disliked girls and 
caused them no end of terror by his evident 
disapproval of their flying skirts and tempt- 
ing ankles. 

He seemed to have a grudge against 
well-fed and gaudily attired dogs, too. No 
dog wearing a bow of ribbon on his collar 
was safe where Tatters was! At least the 
ribbon bow was not. By his disgraceful 
attacks on pet dogs he made himself most 
unpopular in the civilized neighborhood to 
which he had become attached for some 
unknown reason, 

In his mind, Tatters evolved a belief that 
a dog who wore a ribbon on his collar was 
quarry for him, and generally he was right; 
but late in September Tatters’s belief got a 
terrific shock. 

Tatters was feeling particularly fine that 
September day. He had had a good— 
though stolen—meal, a fine swim in the 
Park lake, and a delicious roll in the dusty 
road afterward. I am sure, had it been 
possible, Tatters would have been whistling, 
with his hands in his pockets, that brilliant 
day. He was in great spirits, and felt him- 
self the king of all he observed. And just 
then he observed Babbie Conley coming 
down the street with her fine Boston bull 
at her heels. 

The Boston bull was a newcomer in the 
neighborhood and was so hideous to look 
at that no one ever doubted his blue blood 
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and dignified ancestry.. He was washed and 
brushed until he shone, and on his nail- 
studded collar was a huge pink bow that 
stood crisply out under his right ear. 

The Boston bull was ashamed of himself. 
He abhorred ribbon bows as much as any 
other self-respecting dog, but he was too 
well-bred to make trouble and so was bear- 
ing his disgrace in that calm, lofty detach- 
ment of spirit that marks the true aristocrat. 

And then Tatters came abreast of the 
Boston bull, and with no intimation what- 
ever as to what he meant to do, he did it! 
With one quick leap he caught that glorious 
pink bow between his sharp teeth and pulled 
it with a vengeance. 

For a moment the\surprised Boston bull 
was filled with conflicting emotions. Heaven 
knew he did not resent the loss of the detested 
ribbon, but the mode of procedure that 
Tatters had selected caused every drop of 
his pedigree’d blood to rise in revolt. 

With a deep growl he made for Tatters, 
and—in the words of the street—‘‘did him 
up.” 

Babbie Conley rent the air with her terri- 
fied shrieks; small boys shouted delirious 
approval of the scene, but finally a big 
man came to the rescue and parted the 
fighters, and the face of nature settled into 
calm. 

Tatters slunk away a wiser and a more 
battered dog. Those were hard days which 
followed for poor Tatters. Fear and bodily 
damage made it almost impossible for him 
to get food and drink. Hiding in the once 
despised shed he almost starved to death. 
He had time and to spare for thought and 
remorse. I say he had time, and J think he 
did think, but I leave that to you to decide. 
I think he thought that you cannot always 
tell a dog by his ribbons, any more than you 
can tell folks by their clothes. And J think 
he thought how beautiful a thing it must be 
to have some one to shriek for you as Babbie 
Conley shrieked that day for her dog— 
though it was Tatters, not the Boston bull, 
who had needed the shriek! 

But whether Tatters thought or not, this I 
know: when once he got nerve and strength 
enough to issue forth to mingle with his kind 
again, he decided to get himself adopted. 
The efforts he, made were pitiful and dis- 
couraging; but he never lost heart. The 
tramp element was all gone now, and the 
beautiful something in Tatters rose strong 
and pure. His eyes began to have that 
deep, true look that somehow spared him 
many a cuff and kick. If once Tatters 
caught your eye you did not hurt him bodily, 
whatever else you may have done to his 
honest, yearning heart. 

Tatters, with the resolve for adoption 
absorbing him, picked out his future mistress. 
Now that the time had come, he preferred 
a girl to a boy. He dared not approach 
Babbie Conley, but he chose her bosom 
friend, Helen Ware. ‘‘There’s that nasty 
dog following you!’ Babbie exclaimed one 
day. She was tugging her Boston bull along 
by a leash. ‘‘He’s the terrible creature 
that tore Prince’s ribbon off.” 

Prince, in his heart of hearts, respected 
Tatters, for he knew full well that the fight 
that day had been a good stiff one, and 
there had been honor in Tatters’s defeat. 
“He’s got nice eyes,” Helen answered. 
“Poor doggie!’ 

Tatters leaped for joy. 
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Another time, just as Helen was about 
to get into the carriage with her mother, 
Tatters rushed up as if to join them. 

“Mercy! what a hideous dog,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Ware. # 

“But look at his eyes, mother!”’ 

“Now, Helen, none of that! No dogs, 
you know.” Then winter came on and the 
future stared Tatters bleakly and hungrily 
in the face. He never lost heart, but he 
often had a very heavy one. 

It was just about Christmas when Helen 
ran over to Babbie Conley’s in the early 
evening to talk over some secrets. As she 
ran along she heard the patter behind her 
that was beginning to be familiar. Yes, 
there close at her heels was Tatters. Thin 
and distressed he looked—but faithful! 

Helen tried not to notice him, but Tatters 
insisted upon recognition. He leaped and 
gavoted and acted so cunning that Helen 
had to stop and feed him a bit of fudge from 
the boxful she was taking over to Babbie. 
Fudge may not be the most satisfying food. 
for a starving dog; but love met love over 
the frugal bite, and Tatters quivered with 
delight. 

Helen was in Babbie’s house a long time. 
The fire was warm and bright, and the secrets 
were thrilling. The Boston bull was in his 
best mood and poor Tatters was quite for- 
gotten until Prince went to the window, 
growled, and drew the girls’ attention. 

There, close to the outside of the window, 
was shivering Tatters, his nose pressed to 
the glass. * 

It was then that Helen asked the old, 
world-worn question: “Why should Prince 
have all the warmth, the care—the inside of 
things, and that poor doggie have nothing?’’ 

There were tears in Helen’s sweet eyes 
as she spoke, but Babbie replied as the world 
always does. 

“Oh! because, you know!”’ 

But a big resolve rose in Helen’s heart. 
Once again she would make an effort in 
Tatters’s behalf! And that very evening 
she got her mother to _promise that she might 
give Tatters a chance for a better and cleaner 
life. 

Tatters was adopted! 

All that winter Helen wrestled with 
Tatters. It was quite a secret; no one but 
mother and Uncle Tom knew. First, the 
poor dog’s health had to be looked to; then 
proper food and timely baths. 

The hidden something in Tatters grew 
larger and braver; it conquered the plain 
dog of him, and by spring-time he was an 
honor to the tender heart that loved him. 

Such a grateful, joyous little fellow he 
was, too. So obedient and responsive. ‘Then 
came the dog show, and it was Uncle Tom 
who proposed that Tatters should be en- 
tered. ‘‘And,’’ said Uncle Tom, “I think a 
little note of explanation should go with 
him.” ; 

Helen wrote the explanation. It was 
very short and it was tacked on Tatters’s 
cage by the manager. 


““Tatters Ware. 
Born a tramp—is now a gentleman. 
He hath done what he could.” 


Of course Prince Conley was entered, and 
it happened that he was placed next to 
Tatters. 

I am quite sure that some sort of explana- 
tion passed between the dogs, for after the 
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show they were the best of friends and pat- ' 


tered behind their little mistresses in perfect 
accord. . 

But at the show! oh, what a victory the 
whole thing was! 

Many people paused to read the slip of 
paper over Tatters, and then they looked at 


Some thought he should have a first prize 


respected Tatters too much to offer him 
anything but his own. So he gota blue rib- 
bon and was praised and petted. ‘There 
was a whole column in the paper about him, 
and his picture, with the inscription, ‘‘He 


hath done what he could,” was in a leading | 


magazine. 
“And you see, Babbie,’’ Helen said one 
day, “God did not mean that some dogs 


outside; 


way to even things up.”’ 
And Babbie had not a word to say. 


The Purposeful Cat. 


BY ARTHUR ALEXANDER DOLE. 


Our cat’s a purring pussy-cat; 
She purrs so very loud 

That, when she starts a purring, 
She always draws a crowd. 


The purpose of this purring cat 
I never could quite see; 

My only explanation is— 
She does it purr-puss-ly. 


A Queer Table. 


“Mamma, it makes me so angry at the 
dogs and cats,”’ cried little Nellie as she came 
in one cold morning: ‘‘I sweep away the 
snow for the birdies to get their crumbs, 
and then some old cat or dog comes along 
and scares them all away. They aren’t 


|hungry at all, the mean things, for Sarah 


feeds them; but they just like to frighten 
the poor birdies.”’ 

“Ves, and it keeps us all play-time watch- 
ing the food,” said Rob. ‘‘I never get to 
coast a bit with my new sled since the snow 
came. I don’t want the birds to starve, but 
it’s hard to lose all the play-time.”’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Anderson, ‘‘my little 
boy and girl must put their wits to work to 
think up a good way to feed the birds without 
any danger from cats and dogs. I think you 
will easily solve the problem if you work a lit- 
tle while. You see if you could put the food 
where the cats and dogs and chickens cannot 
reach it, you would have plenty of play-time 
and the birds would not be frightened.” 

The children thought about it all that day, 
and at night dreamed of feeding the birds and 
driving away wild animals from the little 
snow-cleared patch. “I don’t know of a 
thing unless I climb up on the wood-house 
roof with the food,’’ said Rob as he was 
starting to school. ‘‘And even up there the 
cats would get it.’’ 

“T’ve thought of that, too,’’ said Nellie, 
“but it won’t do. I thought maybe we could 
get papa to build a high fence around the 
back yard to keep out the stray dogs and cats, 
but he says that is too ’spensive. I suppose 
we'll just have to watch them. Oh! I have 
it! I have it!” 

“Don’t tell!’’ said Rob. 
it out myself.’’ 


“T want to think 
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They could hardly study that day in school, 
and Miss Rose said they surely must be ex- 
cited over some great happening. Once when 


| she asked Nellie how many dolls she could 


get for ten cents if they were two cents each, 


| Nellie looked bewildered and answered ‘‘Five 


_ birds,’”’ instead of dolls. 
the “gentleman,” while their eyes grew dim. | 


And Rob sat work- 
ing with some string to get the knots out of it 


| tight. in the midst of the reading lesson, as if 
for the effort he had made, but the judges | 


he had forgotten all about school. 

“T knew you could do it!”’? said Mrs. An- 
derson as she saw the old apple-tree adorned 
that evening with queer articles on strings. 
‘*Now you can have time to coast and skate, 
and the birds will be sure of their meals. It 
is rather an odd table, but the guests will not 
complain.’’ 

Perhaps you have guessed that Nellie and 


| Rob tied pieces of bread and meat to bits of 
should have all the inside and others the 


he only means for us to find the’ 


twine, and hung them in the tree out of reach 
of the cats and dogs. The birds ‘came 
whirring down out of the cold gray air to peck 


| daintily at the meat and bread, and then to 


perch in the apple-tree and eat the good food. 
Nellie and Rob could hardly leave the spot 
for watching the dear birds and laughing at 
the cats that jumped for the meat and could 
not reach it. And all winter, the queer little 
table was loaded with good things, and the 
chiidren had their fun, too.—Hilda Richmond, 
in Sunday-School Times. 


Famous Boys. 


A woman fell off the dock in Italy. She 
was fat and frightened. No one of the 
crowd dared to jump in after her; but a 
boy struck the water almost as soon as she, 
and managed to keep her up until stronger 
arms got hold of her. Everybody said the 
boy was very daring, very kind, very quick, 
but also very reckless, for he might have been 
drowned. The boy was Garibaldi, and, if 
you will read his life, you will find these 
were just his traits all through—that he 
was so alert that nobody could tell when he 
would make an attack with his red-shirted 
soldiers, so indiscreet sometimes as to make 
his fellow-patriots wish he was in Guinea, 
but also so brave and magnanimous that all 
the world, except tyrants, loved to hear and 
talk about him. 

A boy used to crush the flowers to get 
their color, and painted the white side of his 
father’s cottage in Tyrol with all sorts of 


pictures, which the mountaineers gazed 
at as wonderful. He was the great artist 
Titian. 


An old painter watched a little fellow 
who amused himself making drawings of 
his pot and brushes, easel and stool, and 
said, ‘That boy will beat me some day.” 
So he did, for he was Michael Angelo. 

A German boy was reading a blood-and- 
thunder novel. Right in the midst of it 
he said to himself: ‘‘ Now, this will never do. 
I get too much excited over it, I can’t study 
so well after it. So here goes!’’ And he 
flung the book out into the river. He was 
Fichte, the great German philosopher.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


M is for Mournful Miss Molly, 
Who likes to be thought melancholy. 
She’s as limp as a rag 
When her sisters play tag; 
For it’s vulgar, she says, to be jolly. 
—Isabel F. Bellows 
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Japanese Unitarian Mission. 


Rey. Clay MacCauley, the representative 
of the American Unitarian Association in 
Japan, has sent to the president of the Asso- 
ciation and its Department of Foreign 
Relations a New Year's greeting in the form 
of a photograph of a group of prominent 
workers in our cause in that country. Its 
interest has led to its reproduction in the 
columns of the Christian Register. It rep- 
resents a body of remarkably intellectual 
appearing men of whom any country might 
be proud, and at the same time bears wit- 
ness to the influence of our Mission upon 
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may see what some of our more active 
people look like. They are an intelligent 
and influential group of men, and in many 
instances widely known. 

X. Saichiro Kanda, for twenty and more 
years the secretary of the Unitarian Mis- 
sion to Japan, summoned by his family to 
a bank presidency in Kushumoto, Japan. 

rt. Prof. Iso-o Abe, graduate of Yale 
College, United States of America, formerly 
preacher in the Congregationalist Mission 
to Japan, professor in the Doshisho College, 
Kyoto, now professor in the Waseda Uni- 
versity and president of the Tokio Unita- 
rian Church organization. 
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heritor of the Kagadaimiate, one of the 
most important of the feudal powers, mem- 
ber of the Tokio Unitarian Church com- 
mittee. 

6. Mr. Z. Toyosaki, graduate of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, now leader of a 
commercial bureau and member of our 
church executive committee. 

7. Rev. T. Murai, teacher in one of the 
Government Higher Schools, preacher in 
the Japan Christian (Independent) Church, 
formerly a Congregationalist, and now a 
Unitarian, though not formally one of our 
members and co-laborers. He sometimes 
occupies our pulpit. 
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the educated classes of that empire. Mr. 
MacCauley has accompanied his gift with 
some explanatory comments upon various 
persons in the group which will be found to 
be of interest. 


This picture shows a group of Japanese 
Unitarians and friends of Unitarianism. 
‘Some of the friends of Mr. S. Kanda, for so 
many years the secretary and active worker 
of our Unitarian Mission in Tokio, and who 
is now leaving us for an important post of 
duty in the interior, gave him a farewell 
dinner at the Seiyoken (a Japanese restau- 
rant in Tokio) Nov. 20, 1910. This pho- 
tograph is a memento of the festivity. I 


2. Prof. H. Minami, formerly of the 
German Mission, and teacher in the Foreign 
Language School, Tokio, editor of Rikugo 
Zasshi (Cosmos) the Unitarian magazine. 

3. Prof. N. Kishimoto of Harvard Divin- 
ity School, United States of America, now 
professor in the Waseda University, and a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Tokio Unitarian Church. 

4. Mr. S. Kuroiwa, proprietor of one of 
Japan’s largest newspapers, the Yorodzu 
Choho Shimbun, an active Unitarian. 

5. Mr. I. Kondo, a well-known scholar, 
graduate of our Senchin Gakuin (Japanese 
Unitarian Training School for the Ministry), 
the librarian and literary councillor of the 


have marked a few of the figures that you | Marquis Mayeda estate, which is the in- 


8. K: Sugimura, graduate of our Senchin 
Gakuin, an editor of the Asaht Suman, one 
of the most important and most widely circu- 
lated papers in Japan (250,000 copies daily), 
a successful writer of books, a New Buddh- 
ist by profession, and yet one of our warmest 
friends and helpers. 

9. Prof. Munko, formerly of the German 
Mission, professor in the Keio University, 
sympathizer with our work. 

10. Mr. S. Fujita, a teacher of foreign 
languages, English and German, in some 
government schools, a friend and some- 
time helper in our Tokio church work. He 
led one of our Sunday classes in English 
ethical study. 


11. Mr. Y. Ogasanara, not a church 
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member, but a social reformer in ways that 
resemble American settlement work, at pres- 
ent is a stock broker. Under our changed 
circumstances inclines to be more active 
in our church work. 

12. Prof. Masuda of the Waseda Univer- 
sity. 

13. Mr. J. Noguchi, at present a popular 
lecturer and entertainer; not a church 
member, but our friend. 

14. Prof. Y. Takeda, the principal of a 
large school in our neighborhood. He is 
of Methodist antecedents, but finds much 
satisfaction in our ways of thinking. He is 
one of our most agreeable and sympathetic 
neighbors. 

There are others in the group of whom I 
might equally well give particulars. This 
being. a dinner group, it does not include 
many others who, because of absence from 
town, because of their engagements, and 
for other reasons, could not be present. I 
wish that all of the nine members of our 
exectttive committee had been with us, so 
that you could see their pictures. But 
these thirty-eight men are a good sample 
of the kind of people who are at present 
publicly associating themselves with or- 
ganized Japanese Unitarianism. 
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Ten Years of Church Membership 


in Retrospect. 


BY JOSIAH BRIDGE. 


On the first Sunday in January, 1901, 
this church extended me the right hand of 
fellowship. On this rst of January, tort, 
I propose with you to take a glimpse back 
over these ten years. My own contribu- 
tion to the discussion that will follow must 
be frankly personal: I trust it will draw as 
frank response from you. 

It gives me especial pleasure here to 
record my debt of great and constantly 
growing gratitude to the clergyman who was 
then pastor of this church. We came to 
town in the fall of 1900. A month or so 
after our arrival your pastor called on us 
to invite us to join this church. I told him 
that would be impossible as we were Uni- 
tarians. He was not so sure that this fact 
would prove such an impediment as we 
imagined, and, after some questioning, 
proposed a hearing before the church com- 
mittee. _Meanwhile I wrote for advice to 
Robert Collyer, whose church we attended 
in New York. On the strength of his com- 
mendation of the plan proposed, we were 
admitted to membership in this church. 
With growing realization of what this re- 
lationship has come to mean to me, my 
feeling of indebtedness also grows to the 
generous-minded pastor who could join 
with his knowledge of you a faith in us 
that would give us a place in your life and 
work. 

The wisdom of such thorough-going ac- 
ceptance on the church’s part was at once 
put to a severe test, when, as you were re- 
minded two Sundays ago, the class of older 
girls in the Sunday-school was assigned to 
my care. I ask your indulgence to a brief 
account of my antecedents, that you may 
realize, better than I could then, my short- 
comings for the task. My father, a grad- 
uate both of Harvard College and its di- 
vinity school, was a Unitarian minister, 
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who later combined teaching with his preach- 
ing; and one memory of which I am proud is 
that, when Theodore Parker was under the 
ban of many even of his reputed liberal 
brethren, because of his advanced views 
forthrightly expressed, my father welcomed 
him to his pulpit on every possible occasion. 
I tell you this to give you some idea of the 
atmosphere surrounding my early life; but 
I wish I could also convey to you some 
impression of the reverence that with all his 
open-mindedness my father had for the 
Bible, which made that book one apart 
from all others, to be quoted for no light 
purpose. In my own reading and studies 
I.am still conscious of carrying with me 
an added deference to the Book for what 
it has meant to a nature as truth-loving and 
more reverent than my own. 

One other point of personal equipment 
must be added. My college course, devoted 
more than is usual to the original language 
of our New Testament, was followed by a 
long, special course in methods of investi- 
gation, with the sole object of reaching “as 
nearly as possible ‘‘the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” ‘There 
is a religious aspect to this form of training 
which should not be undervalued. If, as 
we hold, God is the author of all truth as 
well as righteousness, every line of truth 
leads ultimately to him. It is the part of 
faith to investigate these lines fearlessly and 
teverently: it is a mark of lack of faith to 
raise any barrier short of the goal with the 
order, ‘‘This must be accepted as ultimate 
fact, question no further.” - Besides, it is 
futile in a world that is God’s, not man’s. 

I entered then on my course of Bible 
teaching, with an attitude toward the Book 
that would separate it from all others, yet 
would submit it throughout to as severe 
criticism as any other, and with no feeling 
that this attitude was not to-day shared by 
all I met. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
the discussions, raised in this class and con- 
tinued in the homes, should stir up depths 
of feeling unsuspected by a teacher who 
failed to realize that the antecedents of 
his pupils would naturally bar any such 
treatment of the subject-matter as he gave 
it. But no word, unless the mildest outside 
suggestion, ever reached the teacher; and 
you can hardly imagine the mixed feelings 
of wonder and gratitude that swept over 
him two Sundays ago when one of our mem- 
bers brought it home to him how much you 
had endured from him, yet with what for- 
bearance. What the pupils got from those 
lessons, I cannot say: the teacher learned, 
before the year was up, that, while he might 
be helping them to some light, he was not 
satisfying the deepest needs of the class, and 
was glad, when his summer vacation began, 
that a woman was found to teach them who 
could give them what they needed more. 

During this same year more special work 
had been going on in Bible study by the small 
band of men who taught or preached in the 
town. This was my first serious dip into 
critical study of the Bible. The meetings 
were Sunday afternoons, early enough for 
the Methodist minister to take a solitary 
walk before his evening prayer meeting, to 
get back into a proper frame of mind. 

During the following year there was an 
attempt to raise more interest in the mid- 
week meetings of the church. The devo- 
tional element was subordinated to the social 
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or intellectual, with the result that some 
meetings, where special programmes were 
atranged, and particularly where the men 
furnished a spread, were largely attended. 
They did not, however, fill such a decided 
need in church life that they were kept up 
beyond the second year. 

The real significance of this attempt to 
arouse new interest obviously is that it dis- 
closed a feeling in the church that the church 
was not filling the place in the lives of the 
people which it felt it should fill. The prob- 
lem faced the church committee, of which 
I was then a member, and each individual 
member of the church, How may the church 
even hold its own in attendance and interest, 
—especially, how can it check this falling-off 
in the support of the men? There were 
classes for men and women in the Sunday- 
school,—some, I can assure you, devoted 
to the frankest of open discussions, others 
more conservative in nature; but from none 
of these went forth the spark to reawaken the 
slumbering fires. The fire was well hidden 
beneath the ashes when, just about five years 
ago, at a regular mid-week meeting, the 
leader made the suggestion which resulted 
in the formation of this club. In this con- 
nection, let me merely recall this statement 
from our constitution, that ‘‘The object of 
the club is by co-operation in study and in 
service to promote the welfare of the in- 
dividual, the church, and the community.” 

What this club has come to mean to his 
church life, each man must say for himself. 
To me it forms a constant link between the 
church and all my community work. It 
is a source of deep satisfaction to me that 
our Visiting Nursing Association traces its 
existence back to a meeting of this. club, 
and that this fact stands so recorded on its 
books. ‘The significance of this is not so 
much one of actual accomplishment as of 
prophecy. If the club has done so much for 
this town, it can do vastly more. It is the 
working arm of the church in the every-day 
life of our town, and there need be no limit 
to its moral influence in advancing the king- 
dom of God in this town. An influence 
should go forth from here that says, and 
backs up its statement, that this town shall 
be a law-abiding town; that only those men 
shall be elected to office who will enforce the 
law, and that the people shall hold up the 
official hands; that the same fine honor shall 
hold in all dealings in public life which is 
demanded in private life; that deceit or 
corruption in politics is deadly personal sin 
in every man implicated, not in the least to 
be condoned because it is so common through- 
out this State, and that this town will connive 
at it no longer, but will actively work to 
suppress it. For in the battle against sin 
in every form it is the Church that should 
take the lead, and we believe in ‘‘a Church 
militant and a Church triumphant.’”’ We, 
as. a club, are a corporation with a soul, and 
I look for an awakening of our corporate 
consciousness that shall come to a speedy 
realization of the fact that we are in this 
battle to win, never flinching, and we mean 
business. 

All this the club is coming to stand for 
to me in service to the community; and, 
if you suggest that only the merest fraction 
of my estimate is founded on fact, that 
most of it is visionary, we differ only on the 
value we assign to the vision, which to me 
is the most important and most practical 
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part. We hear much to-day of the clash 
of arms between two schools of philosophy, 
fighting under the banners of pragmatism 
and idealism. To one uninitiated and 
simple-minded, who owes a debt to both, 
there is no more real conflict than there is 
between science and religion in their search 
for truth. What pragmatism means to me 
is a choice between different possibilities 
of what works best in reaching an end: the 
province of idealism is to give me a fuller 
vision of the end toward which I aim. Prag- 
matism is the method I use in approaching 
that end. My power and efficiency as a 
pragmatist, then, depend directly on the 
clearness and correctness of my vision as an 
idealist. 

For example, I am a teacher of Greek. 
As such I hold that it is a vital part of the 
ideal in education to receive inspiration from 
first-hand contact with the literature of the 
race that has given us our highest standard 
of beauty of form and so large a portion of 
our religion. And my mission as a Greek 
teacher in helping raise our people above) 
their present stage of barbarism I hold no 
mean factor in the function of the Church 
whose God reveals himself in beauty as 
well as in truth and in righteousness. If 
this vision of the part that Greek must still 
play with us in reaching the goal of our 
development, based on some acquaintance 
with the spirit of this people and their lit- 
erature, and on what they have actually 
meant in history in the progress of our race, 
is at all correct, I am so much the better 
pragmatist for giving it due scope in my 
scheine of education and a failure in pro- 
portion to my blindness. 

But to return to the function of this club. 
It was undoubtedly some feeling of the part 
that clearer vision of the truth must play 
in our efficiency as Christian workers that 
led us to put the word “‘study’’ beside that 
of “‘service’’ in the statement of our object. 
The calm deliberation before action that shall 
help us to true appreciation,—that is, to cor- 
rect assignment of values,—and thus shall 
show us where and how best to direct our 
efforts, is not this a function that this club 
is partly coming to fill? We have most 
of us, in the course of this ten years, been 
present at one of the most significant exer- 
cises ever held in this town,—the dedication 
of a new high-school building. Such of us 
as heard it can hardly have forgotten what 
was perhaps the most brilliant speech made} 
on that occasion, in which the speaker fore- 
saw as the best product of the new school 
a line of pupils who, through what they 
there learned, would increase the material 
comfort of those who sorely neededit. Surely 
that would be no mean result; but here 
in this church and club, can we not apply 
some corrective to the picture? Jesus 
was surely as compassionate as any man to 
the physical sufferings of his people, but had 
that been his main mission this church would 
not be here. As Lowell tells us, there is a 
higher function to the school, to feed its 
pupils on ‘“‘the bread of the angels.” And 
surely to as high a degree that should be one 
function of this club. And, if we got no 
more from this club than just the ability to 
set a truer valuation on the products of this 
State, its work would be well worth while. 
We should not then take any less pride in 
the development of our manufactures, but 
more in the development of our men, laying! 
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stress, as Browning says, on “‘the develop- 
ment of a soul: little else is worth while.” 
And what if our new school should prove 
the training-place of some real poet, some 
true heaven-sent seer? Should not this 
club be preparing the way to receive the 
gift as it deserves? ‘‘The old Arab tribes,” 
says Carlyle, “would gather in liveliest 
gaudeamus, and sing and kindle bonfires and 
wreathe ctowns of honor, and solemnly 
thank the gods that in their tribe, too, a 
poet had shown himself. As, indeed, they 
well might; for what usefuller, I say, not 
nobler and heavenlier thing, could the 
gods, doing their very kindest, send to any 


tribe or nation in any time or circumstances?” 


Do we realize that Connecticut has had its 
part in giving this nation one such true 
poet, and that our own mother-town of 
Windsor has the honor of his birth? He, 
too, came unto his own, and his own very 
largely know him not. Let me read you 
one vision of this seer, for its present message 
to this club:— 


“This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream:— 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and 
swords 

Shocked upon swords shields. A 
prince’s banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, 
hemmed by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, ‘Had I a sword of keener 
steel 

That blue blade that the King’s son bears 
—but this 

Blunt thing—!’ he snapt and flung it 
from his hand, 

And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore 
bestead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it; and with battle- 
shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day.” 


and 


There is a sense in which each one of us is 
that broken sword; and we know not how 
effective we may be till wielded in the hand 
of the king’s son. Or what if we could our- 
selves each be that King’s son, wielding 
in the Father’s cause the sword of our own 
broken lives? As a club, bound together 
with the consciousness of our common 
brotherhood and of such a cause, what may 
we not mean to the life of this church? 
From what may strike you as a long di- 
gression out of the realm of the actual into 
that of dreams, let me close with a real 
experience of the past few months. You 
remember that last spring ten men were 
chosen to perform a service of vital import- 
ance to this church. This committee of 
ten, it was thought, represented the widest 
differences of views existing within the church 
and the society, so that the prospect of una- 
nimity without concession might seem hope- 
less. Yet, as you know, the committee did 
make a unanimous report. All that this 
signifies others may point out. Two facts 
stand forth to me now as of especial import- 
ance. One is that a member who, when 
our work was over, told me that he had an- 
ticipated that we two should have trouble 
in coming to agreement was the very one 
with whom I found myself sometimes in 
most complete accord. The other is that I 
am convinced that every member of the com- 
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mittee would agree that no man on the 
committee had shown throughout a more 
Christian spirit than one who was not a 
member of the church. And this is putting 
it mildly. Which brings me to the end 
with the expression of a hope: that this 
church has not even in part regretted as a 
mistake its hearty acceptance ten years ago 
of a Unitarian to its membership, but 
thanks God for the faith of his fathers as he 
does for the faith of yours, and that the time 
is close at hand when this church shall make 
every citizen of this town realize that it 
welcomes to its membership, without further 
confession of faith; any man who sincerely 
wishes to live in the spirit of Jesus Christ. 


Centre-aisle Weddings. 


WuerRE Nonconrormists ‘Far..” 


Matthew Arnold, whose writings were in 
vogue a generation ago, was fond of sneering 
at nonconformity. ‘The thing that aroused 
his most caustic ire was ‘‘ Dissenting Gothic.’’ 
Certainly the architecture of some non- 
conformist churches is a curious medley. 
Still, there are some which are true to their 
design and carry it out in every detail. 
Such is the one in which I worship. Its 
grave defect, however, from the point of 
view of weddings, is that it has no wide 
centre aisle along which the bride may walk, 
first by the side of her father, and later by 
the side of her husband—both men being 
mere lay figures, acting as foils for the dis- 
play of the bride’s dress and veil as she 
passes under the eyes of admiring and, per- 
haps, envious onlookers. What on earth 
are churches for if not for such ceremonial 
occasions? Most women marry only once, 
and that is an occasion on which a little fuss 
and even vanity are surely pardonable. A 
wedding is a spectacular show, and every- 
thing else should yield to this supreme pur- 
pose. If nonconformists will build churches 
simply to worship in and to listen to ser- 
mons, why, then, their fastidious daughters 
cannot be blamed for betaking themselves 
to the churches of the Establishment for 
their bridal ceremony; for, in these churches, 
as a rule, there is a broad central aisle, where 
the bride can be properly seen as she walks 
in her silken attire, and an elevated chancel, 
where she can stand the cynosure of all 
eyes. But in a nonconformist church she 
must walk up and down a narrow side aisle, 
where no one can really see the marvellous 
creations which clothe her bridal figure; 
and she must stand during the service on the 
same level as the undistinguished throng of 
spectators. Nonconformists! why are you 
not more esthetic in your tastes? You will 
have to reconstruct your churches and alter 
your style of architecture if you wish to 
retain your fashionable ladies and to marry 
them in your own churches! 

Such reflections came into my mind 
through overhearing a conversation im a 
railway carriage. ‘There was to be, I learnt, 
a “fashionable” wedding—indeed, a ‘‘mili- 
tary wedding,” the very height of fashion! 
For was not the prospective bridegroom a 
Territorial officer? True, he was a mnon- 
combatant, not a real soldier, and his sword 
was a dummy one, differing from that of his 
brother officers who were credited with 
capacity for more sanguinary deeds. But, 
then, no one would notice these technical 
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differences of status and weapons; and what 
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a splendid spectacle it would be for a bride 


to walk under drawn swords as she left the 
vestry, ‘leaning upon the arm of her newly- 
married husband! Evidently the prospec- 
tive bride had pondered deeply on the matter, 
for she announced to her girl friend in the 
train, with her usual spirit of determination, 
“JT mean to have a military wedding.” 

“Qh, fine,”” replied her friend; “but can 
you have it in your chapel?” 

Her friend belonged to the Established 
Church, and it is characteristic of ‘‘Church”’ 
people that they always use the term 
“chapel’’ when speaking of a nonconformist 
place of worship, and they invariably 
manage to put into the utterance of the word 
a polite sneer. One of my dear old lady 
friends, who is a stanch nonconformist, is 
very sore on this point, and she is never 
happier than when rebuking this fancied 
superiority or petty intolerance in her Angli- 
can friends. One of these called lately on 
her, on a Monday, to welcome her on her 
return from a long holiday, and in the course 
of conversation the dear o]d lady said, ‘‘I 
enjoyed being back at church yesterday.” 

“Why, were you at church? I was there, 
but I must have missed you, though I don’t 
know how I did so, for the congregation is so 
small.’” 

“But I WAS 4 at church peaheiba! replied 
my friend; at my own church, the Congre- 
gational church. 

“Oh, I thought you called those places 
chapels.”’ 

“No,” tartly replied my friend, ‘‘we 
don’t; we call them churches, and we wor- 
ship God there as you do in your churches, 
and hear a far better sermon.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” answered the Anglican lady, 
“T know your man can preach, but I thought 
your chapels were simply preaching stations. 
I didn’t know they were churches.’’ 

This idea is evidently a wide-spread 
Anglican delusion, for in the colloquy, which 
I ovetheard, the word “chapel” came pat 
to the girl’s lips as she expressed her sur- 
prise that a military wedding should take 
place in a “‘chapel.’’ But surprise was soon 
turned into wonder as the bride informed her 
that she was going to be married in the parish 
chureh. 

“The fact is, we have no central aisle 
suitable for my wedding. We have only 
two side aisles, and both are too narrow. 
I have measured them myself, and find 
there is no room for two people to walk 
abreast in comfort. I am sorry, for I should 
like to have been married in the church 
which my father helped to build; and I fear 
that the minister will be disappointed, for 
he has been a good friend of us all, and we 
really admire him; but, then, what am I to 
do?” 

“Well,” replied her friend to ‘this pathetic 
apologia, ‘ ‘you know there are compensations. 
There is the choir, and it looks simply 
grand to see the men and boys marching in 
with their surplices; and there are the bells, 
too—they will ring a merry peal now that 
you are to be married in the church.” 

“Yes,”’ echoed the pensive bride, “I 
have thought of all that, but father said 
that he could arrange for a choir at his own 
church, and could even persuade the vicar 
to let the bells be rung on the day; and he 
talked at first of altering the church so as 
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me, but somehow this lan was dropped, and 
he has now given in.’ 

“Why, of course,’ answered the girl 
confidante, as a sort of Parthian shot, “‘it is 
your wedding, and you must please yourself; 
but I don’t think, if my father had helped 
to build a church, and supported it so long 
as yours, I should have cared to be married 
anywhere else.”’ 

“Oh, as to that, I have no sentiment,” 
retorted the bride in a nettled tone, as she 
clambered out of the train and bade her 
friend good-bye. 

No sentiment! Perhaps it was a poor 
euphemism for a deeper defect of character. 
Let us hope that few nonconformist girls 
would sacrifice their dearest associations for 
one proud moment of empty pomp and show. 
Heather Lee, in the ‘“‘ Christian World.’ 


Singing in the Rain. 


Last night I heard a robin singing in the rain, 
And the raindrops’ patter made a sweet refrain, 
Making all the sweeter the music of the strain. 


So, I thought, when trouble comes, as trouble will, 
Why should I stop singing? Just beyond the hill 
It may be that sunshine floods the green world still. 


He who faces trouble with a heart of cheer 
Makes the burden lighter. If there falls a tear, 
Sweeter is the cadence in the song we hear. 


I have learned your lesson, bird of dappled wing, 

Listening to your music with its lilt of spring,— 

When the storm-cloud darkens, then’s the time to sing. 
—Eben E. Rexford. 


New York Letter. 


The Child Welfare Exhibit now being 
held in the 71st Armory, New York, is 
attracting much attention... Anything a 
parent wants to know about a child from its 
birth to its sixteenth year can be learned 
there. How to care for, feed, house, and 
amuse the child are all demonstrated by 
experts and volunteers daily from 10.30 
AM. to 10.30 P.M. Over a thousand children 
help along the exhibit by their singing and 
games. Good speaking and music also 
add to the success of this wonderful under- 
taking. Any visitor in New York should 
try to visit the Armory, for he will be well 
repaid. 

The union services held by the Uni- 
versalists, Unitarians, and Jewish people 
deal with big, vital, social problems. The 
object of these meetings is to apply religious 
principles to the social life. Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, Stephen §. Wise, and John 
Haynes Holmes are heading the movement. 
“Strikes, Arbitration, and Conciliation,” 
“Poverty and its Causes,’’ ‘Immediate 
Demands upon the American Conscience,” 
“The Church and the Social Crisis,’ are 
some of the subjects of the past. A new 
series is to be announced soon. 

In Brooklyn borough a similar series of 
union services is being held. On January 
t Rev. Leslie Willis Sprague spoke on 
“Housing.” On January 22 ‘The Child 
Welfare Exhibit’? was the subject. 
meeting was held in Mr. Dutton’s church, 
Second Society of Brooklyn. 

At Mr. Wright’s church, Lenox Avenue, 
the following topics are for January: “‘Con- 
temporary Religion’”’ (Zangwill), ‘‘Contem- 
porary Religion”’ (Crothers), ‘‘Some Personal 
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Gospels”’ (Stirner), ‘Some Personal Gospels”’ 
(Nietzsche), ‘‘Outlooks on Life’ (Pascal). 
The Women’s Alliance of this church heard 
on January 20, ““What Every One Ought 
to Know,”’ by Dr. Helene C. Lowenstein. 

At the Church of the Messiah (Dr. Collyer 
and Rev. John Haynes Holmes) there is 
great activity. Ihe Study Class has for its 
subject, “Great Religions of the World.” 
Mr. Hoimes leads this class. On January 7 
Mr. Holmes preached an introductory ser- 
mon to his special series, ‘The New Re- 
ligion.” On the evening of January 7 
“The Story of San Francisco’? was told at 
the Messiah by Mr. Francis J. Heney. 
“The Next Two Steps in Social Reconstruc- 
tion’’ was discussed later in January by 
Mr. John Graham Brooks of Boston. 


Mr. Holmes’s sermon topics, under the 
general head of ‘“‘The New Religion,”’ are: 
“Viberty, not Authority”; ‘Faith, not 
Superstition’; “Deeds, not Creeds’’; ‘““Now 
and Here, not Then and There”; ‘ Truth, 
not ‘Tradition’; ‘‘Conscience, not Cus- 
tom’’; “Optimism, not Pessimism’; “‘Jus- 
tice, not Charity”; “Society, not the In- 
dividual.” 


On January 13 Dr. Collyer read his famous 
lecture on “Clear Grit” before the Friday 
Night Social Club. An admission fee of 
twenty-five cents was charged. The pub- 
lication of the Messiah Pulpit has been 
resumed. Mr. Holmes’s sermons, ‘A Tuber- 
culosis Sermon,’ “God as a Comrade,” 
“Dead Catholicism and Dying Protestant- 
ism,” “Social Salvation—A New Gospel for 
a New Age,” can now be bought for five 
cents a copy. 

With all the general activity in the Messiah 
pulpit and church, the question of Woman’s 
Suffrage has held its place. Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw spoke on January 15 on this 
subject, also Mr. Louis Elrech. January 22 
“Society and the Criminal’’ will be discussed 
by Hon. Frank Moss, Dr. Orlando F. Lewis, 
and Dr. Katherine B. Davis, superintend- 
ent of Bedford Reformatory for Women. 
January 29 Mr. John Spargo will speak on 
“Socialism.” 

The annual Plaza Lectures on ‘‘A Philos- 
ophy of Life’ are going on this winter. 
Every ‘Thursday morning at the Plaza 
Hotel Mr. Wright speaks on the following 
subjects: “The Fact of Nature and of 
Man,” ‘‘The Interpretation of Evolution,” 
“The Modern Revolt against God, and the 
Recovery,” ‘‘To-morrow’s Truth in Words 
of Yesterday,” ‘‘The Natural Basis and 
Sanction of Ethics,” ‘‘A Definition of Faith,’’ 
“The Price of Liberty,” ‘Practical Illus- 
trations of Idealism,” ‘‘The Argument from 
Desire,’ ‘‘Comparative Life Ideals.” The 
course ticket for these lectures is $10, 
single lecture $1.50. Before the Women’s 
Alliance of the Lenox Avenue Church topics 
of the common life are being fully discussed. 

At Orange, N.J., Mr. Hunt gave “A 
Happy New Year” sermon on January 1. 
On January 15 Mr. Hunt spoke on ‘The 
Great Affirmations of Religion.” January 
22 ‘The Forgotten Millions’? was the topic. 
A play has been given in the Parish 
House by the Unity Club. The Women’s 
Alliance is in a good condition and ac-~ 
complishes much work. On January 10 
Mrs. Rufus Green told of the Hungarian 
Unitarian meetings. 

There is deep pathos in the Calendar for 
the Staten Island church. To read the 
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topics of sermons never to be preached by 
Mr. Clark brings the uncertainty of life 
very clearly to mind. Still, the fact of 
being ready preaches a sermon as well, and 
Mr. Clark was ready, we are sure, for what- 
ever was to be. It is hoped that the Staten 
Island society will hold as loyally together 
as the First Church, Brooklyn, has done. 

Mr. Lathrop, when he comes March 12, 
to take up his work in the late Mr. Forbes’s 
church, will find his place ready. Perhaps 
no stronger proof is needed of a minister’s 
good work than the power of his people 
to go om when he has passed from sight. 
If he has taught them to stand alone, he has 
done a great thing. 

The Willow Place Chapel, too, is without 
a head just now, though the work goes on 
as usual. Mr. Lathrop will have to take 
charge of the mission work as well as the 
church proper, but there is a sturdy element 
to back him in whatever he proposes. The 
church sale and supper will be held in the 
First Church early in March and before the 
new minister begins his duties. 

Mr. Brundage’s church is in a very pros- 
perous condition and will hold its two-day 
sale and dinner next month in the beautiful 
new parish house. 

The Washington Heights society is, at 
least, to be regarded as started. The Rev. 
Thomas S. Robjent has taken hold of the 
movement and preaches in the little hall at 
the corner of St. Nicholas Avenue and 
181st Street every Sunday. The Women’s 
Alliance holds regular meetings and is rep- 
resented on the League Board. 

The Elizabeth society announces that a 
cheering feature of the year’s work is the 
increasing attendance at the Sunday-school, 
but (and justice reigns in the Elizabeth 
church) the society deplores the decreased 
attendance at the Sunday morning service. 

This is a thing that will probably be 
remedied as soon as the people note the fact, 
for Elizabeth is a very wide-awake child of 
Unitarianism. Mrs. Gilson, president of 
the Elizabeth Alliance, is to be the League 
president next year. The sermon topics 
for Elizabeth are: ‘‘Is the World growing 
Better?’”’ ‘“‘Can we have a Knowledge of 
God which has a Practical Value?’ ‘‘ What 
is Truth?”’ ‘‘What is it to be Good?” 

Mr. Dutton’s church, Second Society of 
Brooklyn, showed a good year’s record at 
its parish meeting in early January. The 
Deficiency Fund had been made up, the 
church membership had increased, and the 
various work of clubs and Alliance was 
satisfactory. Mr. Dutton’s sermon topics 
for January are: ‘“‘Things that are Suffi- 
cient,’”’ ‘‘The Higher Conservatism,’ ‘The 
First and the Last,’’ ‘“‘Strife versus Gener- 
osity,”’ ‘‘The King’s Friend.’? The Round 
Table (men’s club) of this church meets 
monthly at a dinner and has a paper writ- 
ten, generally, by a member. It has been 
the custom to holds these meetings at a 
club house or hotel in the city, but a trial is 
to be made to serve the dinner in the church 
parlor, and thus bring the men into closer 
touch with the church proper. The women 
of the society will order and arrange for the 
comfort of the club. 

The New York League has a very large 
membership this year. Mrs. Wheeler, the 
president, who is just completing her two- 
year term, has much to be congratulated 
upon jn that she leaves office with the list 
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of Alliances unbroken in the League. It is 
to be hoped that never again will there be a 
gap in the ranks. All that the League did 
for the older churches it is capable of doing 
for the newer ones. Mrs. Gilson, who 
will follow Mrs. Wheeler in office, comes from 
a new society, and will increase, no doubt, 
the loyalty of the Jersey churches and AlI- 
liances to the League. 

The next meeting of the New York Uni- 
tarian Club will be held at the Hotel Man- 
hattan, January 25. The subject of the 
evening is, “The City Church and the 
City’s People.” The speakers of the even- 
ing are: Rey. Dr. Samuel Schulman of 
Temple Beth-el, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
and Rev. Percy S. Grant. Other speakers 
have been invited and will probably take 
part. bs Ea wd Oe 


The Religious Education Association. 


The indications are that the coming con- 
vention to be held in Providence, R.I., 
February 14-16, will prove of even greater 
value than any previously held. Both in 
the general sessions and in the departmental 
meetings the programmes are unusually 
strong. An outline of the programme for 
the general sessions was given in these 
columns two weeks ago. President Faunce 
and Prof. Starbuck are preparing the pro- 
gramme for the Department of Universities 
and Colleges. The Department of Theologi- 
cal Seminaries will discuss the curriculum 
for the seminaries. This will be the next 
step forward in view of the report of the 
Commission,’ presented at Nashville, on 
“The Course of Céllegiate Study prepara- 
tory to the Theological Seminary.” The 
Department of Churches and, Pastors will 
discuss, in the first session, ‘‘The Church 
Training for Home Life,” and in the second 
session, ‘‘ The Church and the Rural Home.” 
The Department of Sunday-schools will 
discuss, in the first session, “The Small 
Sunday-school; How can it best realize 
its Aim?” in the second session, ‘The 
Sunday-school and the Home.” The third 
session will be held jointly with the Depart- 
ments of Churches and Pastors and Chris- 
tian Associations. The Department of 
Elementary and Secondary Schools will 
hold one session, discussing the general 
theme, “‘Character Development through 
the Schools.”” Some special papers are on 
the following subjects: ‘‘What should be 
the Moral. Aim of the School,’ ‘‘ Modes 
of Activity for Moral Development,” 
“Moral Development through Social Ac- 
tivity in the Schools.” The Department 
of Christian Associations will discuss ‘‘Relig- 
ious and Moral Training in the Home of 
the Immigrant.” It will hold a joint ses- 
sion with the Department of the Home on 
“The Relation of the Association to the 
Home for the Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion for Boys and Girls,’”’ and a joint session, 
also, with the Department of Sunday- 
schools. The Department of the Home 
will hold three sessions, discussing ‘‘Bu- 
genics and Educational Psychology for 
Parents”’ and ‘“‘“The Home and its Relations 
to other Religious Agencies”’ and ‘‘ Definite 
Plan for Religious Training in the Home.” 
The Department of Religious Art and Music 
can be depended on for an excellent pro- 
gramme, for it is once more organized under 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. ae 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. ‘ 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. . 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. pes 


Publication Agent, MC. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. a 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rey. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. John H. 
Edwards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 4 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
ves churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St, John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield. 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. : 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Commillee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rey. William C. 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, IIL 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
First Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


ass. 
Second, Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garyin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. ; 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Bufding, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. ae W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. 

Vice-Presidents, Rev. Charles W. Casson, Rev. Henry G. 
Ives, Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
Rey. C. Bertrand Thompson, Rey. William T. Brown. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. William W. Peck, 8 
Street, Boston. 

Executive Committee, Hon. Clarence E. Carr, Rev. Earl 
C. Davis, Rev. John H. Applebee. . ~ 
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the leadership of Prof. Waldo S. Pratt who 
prepared several excellent programmes in 
the first conventions of the Association. 
Prof. Augustine H. Smith is the executive 
secretary. ‘ 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 
REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Green Harbor and Hingham, Leom- 
inster and Fitchburg. 


A seaside resort in midwinter would be 
a desolate place to visit if one did not come 
into vital touch with what resident life there 
is even when the summer folk have taken 
their flight. At Green Harbor Rev. and 
Mrs. Mason are doing a genuine frontier 
work, quietly, resolutely, joyfully, and their 
influence is of untold value. The absence 
of summer boarders frees the residents, 
so that their best time for church life is in 
the winter. It was a pleasure to enter into 
the life of the Mason home, and to preach 
to the congregation which filled comfort- 
ably the side chapel. The Sunday school 
followed, with more adults than children 
and youths; and a conference with the little 
band of workers, while enjoying the hos- 
pitality of the parsonage, closed the day’s 
engagements. Let all loyal Unitarians re- 
member Green Harbor, and whenever pos- 
sible lend a hand to our loyal workers in that 
place. 

A visit to Hingham, which includes the 
privilege of being entertained by Gov. and 
Mrs. John D. Long, is an event to put away 
as a happy memory. The Hingham Al- 
liance as an audience, with Mrs. Dr. Miles 
in the front row, and such a topic as the 
teligious education of our own Unitarian 
children, completes the story of a delightful 
day. 

The following Sunday morning the presi- 
dent preached on the place of the Sunday 
school in modern life in Mr. Gauld’s pulpit 
in Leominster. Then followed two addresses 
in the two sections of the Sunday school, 
the largest yet visited and one of the best. 
One hundred and one—-not counting visi- 
tors—were present in the “upper school” 
and a hundred in the “lower school.” It 
was good to see so many young men and 
young women of the high-school age as were 
assembled in the advanced department, 
with an efficient teaching staff. It was in 
the ‘‘lower school,’”’ however, that the visitor 
met with the most joyful surprise,—eighty 
children of the kindergarten and primary- 
school grades massed together, singing 
song after song and repeating almost -end- 
less passages from memory, and all conducted 
quietly as though the leader were talking 
to a single, attentive child,—that was the 
first surprise. ‘‘The simplicity of perfect 
mastery,’’ was the instinctive comment. 

The second surprise came when the group 
separated into classes. From the littlest 
ones, joining together dissected Bible pict- 
ures,—many of them jig-sawed by older 
boys in the school,—to the oldest, Studying 
maps of Palestine and a representation of 
the Temple, the work was carefully graded 
and the lessons thoroughly taught. All 
the classes were visited, and in several the 
little ones gave excellent account of their 
work, telling Bible stories in their own words. 
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_ The third surprise came with the closing 
service. There was marching to music, 
banners in large numbers and bearing mottoes 
and the great words of faith and life, songs 
and rituals, in which certain banner-mottoes 
were advanced at appropriate moments, 
again unustial evidences of memory work, 
all leading up to a reverent benediction. 
And the crowning surprise of all was that 
this large school of little children was kept 
at attention and this very elaborate service 
was conducted with perfect mastery, and all 
so quietly, so simply, that one could almost 
(certainly not quite!) accept the modest 
disclaimer of the superintendent of the de- 
partment, and believe that it was all an 
accident or a fairy-story. ‘‘Miss Pierce 
loves the children, and they love her,” was 
the explanation of one. Perhaps that is as 
good as any statement that could be made: 
the rest is easy to guess. The influence of 
Mr. Gauld, pastor and superintendent, is 
everywhere felt.’ 

At half past three about sixty people 
gathered in the church parlor,—teachers, 
parents, young ladies, and four of the 
dearest, tiny boys who sat still as mice 
through an hour’s talk. Here the prob- 
lems of the Sunday-school were more in- 
timately discussed, and the president was 
again delighted, as he so often is, to note 
the sincerity with which our Sunday-school 
workers are trying to solve their great prob- 
lems. One feature of the Leominster work 
should have a final word of commendation: 
there is no lack of supplies for effective 
teaching. Every appliance needed, it would 
appear, is in some way procured. He that 
soweth liberally shall reap a rich reward. 

A trolley-ride to Fitchburg and an even- 
ing address—the president’s fifth for the day 
—brought that Sunday, January 22, to a 
close. A hundred of Mr. Leavens’s people 
honored the president by their attention 
for nearly two hours of vigorous talk and 
questioning. Few of our ministers are 
more sincerely in earnest in Sunday-school 
matters than Mr. Leavens, and perhaps still 
fewer, if any, devote more time to this work. 
The Fitchburg church is vigorously alive in 
all departments, and is laying deep the 
foundations of the church that is to be. 
Mr. Leavens prepares lessons for his. main 
school, his- questions on Bible passages being 
masterful in their searching simplicity. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


South Worcester Federation. 


The annual meeting of the South Worces- 
ter Federation was held with the Young 
People’s Religious Union of the South Uni- 
tarian Memorial Church, Worcester, on 
Sunday, Jan. 8, ror. 

The meeting opened at 4.30 o’clock, and 
in the absence of the president Mr. Alfred 
E. Harris was appointed to preside. 

After a short praise service Mr. Edwin L. 
Clarke welcomed the Federation on behalf 
of the entertaining. Union. 

The secretary’s report of the meeting 
held in Hopedale in November was read and 
accepted as read. 

At roll-call the following societies re- 
sponded: Westboro, 3; West Upton, 8; 
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Millbury, 11; Hopedale, 5; Grafton, 15; 
and South Unitarian, 25. Each society gave 
a short report of its year’s work, all showing 
work in many directions. 

The Nominating Committee submitted 
the following list of officers, and, as there 
was no objection, they were declared elected: 
president, Mr. Harry Newman of Hope- 
dale; vice-president, Mr. Vaunce D. Batch- 
elder of West Upton; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss May A. Leland of Worcester. 

An invitation was extended and accepted 
to meet with the Channing Guild of West 
Upton in April. 

The paper of the afternoon was given by 
Dr. Leslie P. Leland of Worcester, his sub- 
ject being “‘ Happiness.” 

The evening session at 6.30 was in charge 
of Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., of Worcester, 
and the speaker on this occasion was Rev. 
Samuel C. Beane of Grafton who spoke on 
“A Religion for Young People.” 

The meeting closed at 7.45 P.M. 
May A. LELAND, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, February 1, will be conducted by 
Rey. Roderick Stebbins of Milton. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, January 29, the morning service at 
eleven and the vesper service at four o’clock 
will be conducted by Rev. Minot Simons of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Monday, January 30, 
at eleven o’clock. The morning speakers 
will be Rev. William Nash, Cambridge 
Theological School (Episcopalian), and 
Rev. O. P. Gifford, D.D., of Brookline, on 
the subject, ‘‘Sectarian Appropriations for 
Schools.’”? Luncheon at 12.30. In the after- 
noon there will be a symposium and dis- 
cussion on ‘“‘The Communion Service: 1. 
How I observe it. 2. How I would like to 
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observe it. 3. Why I do not observe it.” 
Rey. Howard N. Brown of King’s Chapel, 
Rev. Harry Lutz of Newton, Rev. Henry C. 
De Long of Medford, Rev. Henry C. Parker 
of Woburn, and others will speak. A large 
attendance is desired and expected. 


Meetings. 


THe CONNECTICUT VALLEY SUNDAY 
ScHoor Union.—The mid-winter — confer- 
ence was held January 3, in the Church of 
the Unity, Springfield. Two addresses were 
given, filled with helpful suggestions to 
Sunday-school workers. In the afternoon 
Mrs. Clara B. Beatley set forth informally 
the methods by which the feeling of com- 
radeship might be aroused among Sunday- 
school children and train them to united 
work, Dr. Thomas M. Balliet of New 
York, dean of the School of Pedagogy of 
New York University, delivered the address 
of the evening. ‘‘The Sunday-school, its 
Aim and Method,’’ was his subject and he 
reviewed some of the problems which must 
be met and overcome in Sunday-school 
teaching. Methods of the secular school 
cannot be made to apply so closely in Sun- 
day-school work as some think, it was stated. 
The great purpose of the Sunday-school is 
to develop the religious or spiritual nature, 
not merely to give religious knowledge. 
A plan of work for the Sunday-school which 
realizes this great aim was outlined. Kev. 
Ernest L. Staples of Springfield, vice-presi- 
dent of the union, presided over the business 
session of the aftertioon, in the absence of 
President Samuel R. Maxwell of Greenfield, 
who was tinable to be present. It was 
voted that a letter of appreciation be sent 
Rev. Kenneth Evans, organizer of the union, 
who recently left the Unitarian church of 
Chicopee to accept a call to a church in 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘The success of the union, 
which has been in existence two years, is 
largely due to its organizer. It was an- 
nounced that the spring meeting of the union 
would be held in Greenfield. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHooL UNION.— 
The fourth regular meeting of the season was 
held in the chapel of the Second Church, 
Copley Square, Monday evening, January 16. 
After the usual social hour and supper the 
meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, and all united in a devotional service 
of song and responsive reading. ‘This meet- 
ing was conducted as a departmental con- 
ference, and the delegates then separated 
into four divisions, each with its own leader, 
and discussed informally the problems and 
methods of that particular work. In the 
superintendents’ division, led by Mr. John 
H. Edwards, Mrs. Beatley spoke helpfully 
on ‘‘Teaching Ethics in the Sunday-school,” 
and Mr. Odlin of Lynn, on ‘“‘How to conduct 
a Sunday-school with Unpaid Teachers.” 
A lively discussion followed these intro- 
ductory talks. The division of teachers of 
senior classes was led by Miss Lena L,. 
Carpenter of the Disciples School. Miss 
Porter of the Bulfinch Place School told of 
her work with a class of young men, others 
spoke of their work with classes of boys or 
girls, speaking frankly of what they had 
been able to accomplish and of the diffi- 
culties they had to contend with. In the 
intermediate department, conducted by Miss 
Harriet E. Johnson, superintendent of the 
Arlington Street School, some of the sub- 
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jects discussed were the relations between | 


teacher and class between Sundays, ways 
of getting class loyalty and regular attend- 
ance, and the need and value of teaching 
in this grade denominational loyalty through 
some statement of belief, and the reasons 
why Unitarians so believe. The division of 
kindergarten and primary teachers was in 
charge of Miss Caroline C. Lowe of Newton. 
The subjects considered here were ways of 
conducting the session, lesson materials, 
manual helps, social work little children 
can do, and many took part in the discussion. 
After an hour spent in these divisions the 
departments reunited for the closing service, 
and all reported a helpful evening. 


THE NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE. 
The mid-winter meeting was held at the 
First Congregational Church in Arlington, 
Thursday, Ja:uary 19. ‘There was a large 
audience when the morning session opened 
at 10.30 o’clock, with words of greeting by 
the pastor of the church, Rev. Frederic Gill. 
The usual devotional exercises followed, 
and then the president, Mrs. Alma Faunce 
Smith, spoke of the interest at this time in 
social service, and introduced Rev. Mar- 
garet B. Barnard of Rowe, Mass., who gave 
an admirable address upon ‘‘The Social 
Problems of a Country Church.” ‘The 
country church should be at the foundation 
of all that benefits the community. On 
account of the more intimate social relations 
it can do many things which the city church 
cannot undertake. Agriculture is one of 
the nation’s assets, as vital to the life of 
the city as to the country. How to make 
agriculture and country life more attrac- 
tive is a serious problem to-day, and safe and 
healthy amusements a prominent factor in 
the life of the church,—the spirit of amuse- 
ment which helps so much co-operation in 
other things. Miss Barnard’s address was 
listened to with much interest, and later a 
greeting was sent to the Alliance Branch of 
her church, a loyal band of twenty-two 
women who so ably second Miss Barnard’s 
efforts for social betterment and economic 
advancement in Rowe. Miss Hope Fagan, 
parish assistant of the First Parish in Dor- 
chester, told of social service as taught in 
the Tuckerman School. Benevolence was 
formerly confined to individuals, now it is 
the question of church, town, and school.: 
There is a new system of interested service, 
and just what to do and when to do it can 
be learned in the Tuckerman School. Rev. 
Daniel Roy Freeman spoke of ‘‘The Brain- 
tree People’s Forum’ and the principle 
upon which the Forum is based. No one 
hobby is taken, but enlightenment is sought 
upon all subjects which are interesting 
the world. ‘There is a large attendance, and 
the level of the community seems uncon- 
sciously raised. The roll-call gave 550 
delegates from 103 branches, with a rep- 
resentative each from Montreal, Canada, 
Denver, Col., and Louisville, Ky. At the 
afternoon session Mrs. John W. Loud told 
of the rise of Unitarianism in Canada and 


of the great activity during the last year. 
Mrs. Abby A. Peterson brought greetings | 
from the South, where the liberal movement 
is steadily growing. Miss Elizabeth Mar-! 
quand said that about one-half the Protes- 
tants in Switzerland are liberals. There is 
a Fellowship Committee in Great Britain, 
but some of the branches are very poor, 
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one raising its fee of five shillings by a con- 
tribution of two pennies each. An asso- 
ciation has been recently formed in Hungary, 
and an international committee to keep in 
touch with the liberal movement. Mrs. 
Atherton read a paper written by Mrs. 
F. M. Keezer on conditions in the West, and 
said in closing: ‘‘It has been suggested that 
possibly a change of name might help the 
growth of the liberals. There is no talk of 
changing the name of Harvard College to 
Yale, nor has there ever been. Let us keep 
firm in the faith with Unitarianism as our 
Alma Mater.”’ The principal address of 
the afternoon wassby Rev. Sydney B. Snow 
of Concord, N.H., on “The Spiritual ‘Value 
of Alliance Work.” Religious life formerly 
meant living apart from secular affairs. 
Now it means living a noble life in the midst 
of ordinary pursuits. The Alliance has no 
qualifications for the former definition, 
but is admirably adapted to the new. The 
Alliance makes the application of religious 
principles to modern life by its social work 
in the community and by its splendid mis- 
sionary work. There are hundreds who 
never come under the influence of the re- 
ligious life of the church, who need the help 
which liberal religion can give. The Al- 
liance has done much to make liberal churches 
a possibility. Each is not for its own sake, 
but for the grand whole. Religion is all or 
nothing. The spring meeting will be held 
in the Westminster Church, Providence, 
R.I. Jessie M. Fisher, Secretary-treasurer. 


Churches. : 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church: Rey. 
Thomas Jay Horner will be installed as 
minister of this church Wednesday evening, 
February 1, at 7.30 o’clock. Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, D.D., will preach the sermon, and 
Rev. Charles Edwards Park of the First 
Church, Boston, will give the charge to the 
people. Visitors from out of town will find 
luncheon awaiting them at the church. 
A train goes at 4.35 P.M. from Boston. 
Notify C. S$. Holden, M.D., chairman of 
committee. 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
Society, Rev. Sydney B. Snow: The Uni- 
tarian Church enters upon its second year of 
worship and service under the ministry of 
the Rev. Sydney B. Snow with stimulating 
prospects. The regular attendance and the 
pew rentals have steadily increased, and 
much earnestness in all branches of church 
work is manifested. The five mid-winter 
vesper services during January have awak- ~ 
ened great interest and are attracting many 
hearers outside the parish attendance. The 
subjects of these vesper sermons are taken 
from out-of-door life: ‘The Sea,” ‘The 
Plains,” ‘‘The Mountains,” ‘‘The Trees of 
Righteousness—a Sermon from the Giant 
Forests of the Sierras,” and ‘‘A Valley of 
the Lord: a Sermon from the Yosemite.” 
The new graded system of Sunday-school 
teaching is proving of great benefit, and is 
arousing enthusiasm among the pupils, who 
find in it a new stimulus for the study of the 
Bible. This course of study is so planned 
as to lead by easy and natural gradations 
from the kindergarten, with its delightful 
appeal to the childish love of proper story 
setting, as in the crayon coloring of Joseph’s 
coat, while his story is told in simple lan- 
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guage, up through the classes, year by year, 
taking up the study of the heroes and proph- 
ets of Israel, the lives of Jesus and of Paul, 
to the final year of the study of religious 
sects and the Unitarian basis of belief. 
Such a course cannot fail to result in a clearer 
understanding of, and reverence for, the 
Book of books. It was heartily commended 
by Rev. William I. Lawrance, president of 
the Sunday School Society, in an address 
given before the Women’s Alliance, Jan- 
uary 6. The Female Benevolent Asso- 
ciation celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versaty Dec. 7, 1910, with a supper, reports 
of officers, and addresses by Hon. S. C. 
Eastman, Rev. W. Stanley Emery, president 
of Concord Charity Organization, and Rev. 
Elmer §S. Forbes of Boston. This society, 
from its small but earnest beginning, has 
been the almoner of sympathy and practi- 
cal helps to Concord’s needy souls and 
bodies, and it enters upon its last quarter 
of a century’s record with undiminished 
activity and usefulness. The Women’s Al- 
liance is a steadfast ally in church work and 
an important adjunct in good deeds and 
stanch devotion to the cause of liberal re- 
ligion. Its membership includes women 
from other churches as well as its own, and 
its working motto is charity of heart and 
hand. Its annual parlor sale on Nov. 29, 
1910, rendered financially possible the aid 
asked for by other branches,—a help that is 
always gladly and sympathetically given. 
The annual meetings of the Parish Fund and 
church societies were held January 10, and 
were especially noteworthy for the earnest- 
ness and loyalty manifested. Two inspir- 
ing addresses were given by Revs. Minot O. 
Simons of Cleveland, Ohio, and William 
Channing Brown, Billings Lecturer for the 
American Unitarian Association. A sturdy 
resolve to do more and better work this 
year than last characterized the meeting, 
and the outlook is full of encouragement 
and hopefulness, Perhaps no better idea of 
the spirit animating the church and its 
people can be given than was expressed 
by an attentive small boy, who, on a recent 
Sunday, whispered, ‘‘Grandma, he’s giving 
us another of his ‘Press On’ sermons, isn’t 
he?” 
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FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. Frank L. Phalen: The annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Society of Fair- 
haven, on January 11, was attended by more 
than one hundred and forty of the legal 
members of the corporation. The ven- 
erable and much-beloved Job C. Tripp, 
Esq., the president of the Channing Con- 
ference, was the moderator of the meeting. 
For more than fifty-two years Mr. Tripp 
has been a worker in our Sunday-school, 
and for more than forty years our devoted 
and efficient superintendent. The Uni- 
tarian Society of Fairhaven is one of the larg- 
est and strongest societies in our fellowship, 
both in numbers and in wealth. The reports 
of the various branches of the parish work 
were encouraging, and revea'ed a whole- 
some increase in the activities of mission 
and social, as well as local and spiritual, 
purposes. Besides a Rogers Club of boys 
and an Anthony Club of girls, there is a club 
of men, the Leighton Club, of more than 
one hundred and fifty members. There 
are very few Alliances of our fellowship 
anywhere that outnumber the Women’s 
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Alliance of Fairhaven, now at its highest 
point of efficiency and enthusiasm, with a 
growing membership of one hundred and 
sixty. But our most hopeful parochial 
asset is our growing and earnest Sunday- 
school, which can report a legitimate work- 
ing force of more than one hundred eighty 
and an average attendance of one hundred 
thirty. Besides these solid and cheering 
features of parochial life, the parish itself 
is constantly receiving new and permanent 
members, and we are doing a mission work 
through our pulpit ministrations and the 
distribution of Unitarian literature at the 
church door to thousands of strangets and 
visitors. At the vesper service, held at 
five o’clock on Sunday afternoon, the at- 
tendance since October has been very large, 
sometimes too large for the accommodation 
of the people who have come; and, as a large 
number of the people at vespers here are 
always strangers, it will be seen our mission 
field is an exceptionally good one, for there 
are more than one hundred thousand people 
within a mile of our church. January 1 
Rev. Frank I). Phalen began the sixth year 
of his ministry in Fairhaven. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
T. J. Horner: At the annual church meeting, 
held last Monday evening, the Rev. T. J. 
Horner, who has served this church over 
eleven years, resigned to accept a call to 
Pilgrim Church (Unitarian), Attleboro, Mass. 
With many expressions of regret Mr. Horner’s 
resignation was accepted at his personal 
request, he feeling that the work for which 
he was originally called being accomplished, 
the mortgage on the church raised, the 
membership doubled, all the activities of 
the church in good shape, and all depart- 
ments well officered, he now feels it his duty 
to move to another field. The treasurer’s 
report showed that every cent of debt was 
paid, leaving nearly $300 in the treasury 
with which to begin the new year. The 
church in Melrose was never in better shape 
than it is to-day. 


West SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Second Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. Walter C. Peirce: 
The new church building, the corner-stone 
of which was laid early in October, will be 
ready for occupancy about Easter. On 
Christmas Sunday there was inaugurated 
a temporary church union which is giving 
much satisfaction to those concerned, as is 
evidenced by the large congregations. The 
people of the Day’ Street Congregational 
Society, being for a time without a church 
home, united their services with those of 
the Unitarians, their minister, Rev. Perley 
C. Grant, and Mr. Peirce taking part in 
both the Sunday services. On January 18 
the ladies of the Congregational church 
gave a reception to the co-pastors and their 
wives and the strangers who attended the 
services, and on January 19 the men’s clubs 
of the two churches held a meeting at which 
a committee was appointed to prepare 
plans for the organization of a single club. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot will be the preacher at 
the morning service on January 29, and assist 
in a joint communion service. 


Woop.and, CaL.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Edward G. Spencer: The dedication of the 
church on Sunday, December 11, began with 
a responsive service of dedication by the 
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minister and congregation. Rey. George W. 
Stone preached the sermon, and an original 
hymn by the pastor of the church was sung. 


Personals. 


Rev. Clay MacCauley has been elected 
first vice-president of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan, the annual meeting of which was 
held last month at the British Embassy, 
Tokyo. Sir Claude MacDonald, president 
of the society, was in the chair, and after the 
adjournment Lady MacDonald _ enter- 
tained the members socially. The work of 
the Asiatic Society during the last year 
has included the publication of Murdoch’s 
“History of Japan,’’ a work marked by accu- 
rate knowledge and thorough research. Mr, 
MacCauley has also been invited to be the 
orator of the day at the Memorial Day 
services to be held in May next at Yoko- 
hama under American auspices. 


Books Wanted. 


Any church or Sunday-school having copies 
of “The Carol,” by Charles W. Wendte, 
and ‘‘The Song and Service Book,’ by 
Edward A. Horton, not in use, would be 
helping along a good work by sending the 
same to Mrs. H. S. Baker, 324 55th Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. We need “‘The Carol” for 
our Sunday-school work among the Finns, 
and “The Service Book” in the Sunday- 
school at South Brooklyn. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Miss Lillian B. Poor lectures on ‘‘’The Sun- 
day-school Kindergarten,”’ Saturday, Jan- 
uary 28, 10.30 A.M. Dr. J. G. W. Werner 
lectures on “Dental Hygiene,” Thursday, 
February 2, at 10.30 a.m. Dr. Mitchell’s 
talks on ‘Palestine’? continue on Friday 
mornings, at eleven o’clock, in the vestry of 
Arlington Street Church. 


The palm for high chimneys belongs to 
one erected at Great Falls. It is 506 feet 
in height, and some idea of its girth may be 
gathered from the statement that three 
railway trains could travel side by side down 
the chimney. An expert has computed that 
with the bricks and scaffolding used in the 
erection of this giant chimney a dozen eight- 
roomed houses could be built and furnished. 
The chimney is built on a hill many feet 
above the surrounding land, and, as may 
be imagined, it is a conspicuous object for 
miles around. As a comparison, it is in- 
teresting to note that the highest chimney 
in Great Britain is at Glasgow, and its height 
is 454 feet. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the Oity 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, 

Chiidren cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office: 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional, donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. big me President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, partie we H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B, Field, Titacheteadent 
277 Tremont St,, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


The Springfield Republican says it was a 
Kentucky newspaper which printed the 
Ten Commandments in its department of 
Gems of Modern Thought. 


An Irishman put up the following notice: 
‘Whoever is caught trespassing upon these 
giounds will be given forty lashes on the bare 
back. Half the penalty will be paid to the 
informer.”’ 


An orator and wit was asked what an 
irish friend of his, who had just arrived in 
Ix Jon, could mean by perpetually putting 
out his tongue. ‘I suppose he is trying to 
catch the English accent,’ said the wit. 


Herbert Spencer quoted to George Eliot 
the following specimen of Louis Blanc’s 
English: “‘The petit homme called on some 
one, and said: ‘I come to tell you how you 
are. I was at you the other day, but you 
were not.” 


A student, of course at Oxford, England, 
was asked who was the first king of the Jews. 
At a venture he said, ‘‘Saul,’”’ and seeing 
that he had hit the mark, he expanded his 
answer into, ‘“‘Saul of Tarsus, afterward 
called Paul.” 


A Philadelphian went to a physician with 
what he had feared was a hopeless case of 
heart disease, but was relieved on finding 
out that the creaking sound which he had 
heard at every deep breath was caused by 
a little pulley on his patent suspenders. 


“O Mr. S.,” said a young lady at a church 
fair, ‘‘I want your help for 4 moment. I 
have just sold a tidy for $15 that cost fifteen 
cents, and I want you to tell me what per- 
centage that is.” ‘“‘A transaction of that 
kind, my dear Miss B.,’’ said Mr. S., who is 
a lawyer, ‘‘gets out of percentage and into 
larceny.” 


In the old days the village infidel was a 
well-known character. A minister newly 
settled in a New England town boasted 
somewhat prematurely that he would convert 
the infidel. He brought about a meeting 
with him and proposed a discussion to which 
the infidel assented. The minister began 
thus, ‘“‘Now you will admit that you exist.” 
“‘No,”’ said the infidel, ‘‘I won’t admit any- 
thing of the sort. You are not going to 
twitch me up on your old syllogisms.”’ 


This story is told by an eminent judge: 
A prisoner tried before him for larceny had 
admitted his guilt when apprehended, but 
at the trial was defended with great per- 
sistency by able counsel. ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ 
said the judge to the jury, “‘the prisoner 
says he is guilty. His counsel says he is 
not. You must decide between them.” 
Then, after a pause, he added: ‘There is 
just one thing to remember, gentlemen. 
The prisoner was there, and his counsel 
wasn’t.” 


When Josiah Quincy was president of 
Harvard University, his son was president 
of the Common Council of Boston. At a 


social gathering they were toasted as “‘the 
younger | 


two President Quincys.” The 
Quincy arose first to reply seriously, even 
solemnly. He said: “‘I wish to be courteous, 
but I cannot submit to anything derogatory 
to my own dignity. You have been pleased 
to allude to two President Quincys. I beg 
you will bear in mind that the old gentle- 
man at the head of the table presides only 
over a parcel of beardless boys, while I 
preside over a body of grand and influential 
men.”’ ‘Then the roar went up. 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. _Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


eo 
THE! STECHENSON. 
EL) 


YrAce mage 


e Receiver. 
co PapriAsS 


Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor Refus 


Garbage in Winter. § 
The ordinarygarbagecan Sky 
freezes up, and when the : 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
ean. This is avoided by 
using the Stephenson Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Curculars of each free. 
G. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., Ope’ it e 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. No Freezing. No Odors. 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME, 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poerry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. ; 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and _singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages, and are a notable 
feature. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register :— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . Iam looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Reiurnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers, If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed and bound 
incloth. Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anpoven, nu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate priveleges. Soclal Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principat. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDuifie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John Macbuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDutffie, A. B. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work, 


Music and Art. 
Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 
Year book and pictures on request, 


